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ORATION ON THE GODS. 

By COLONEL ROBT. G. INGER80LL. 

'• .L^ Honest Hod is tuu HoiiMisr Woiii^. of ihs" 

/ ' “I — 

Nbakly every jtcoplo have crcaletl a god, aud the god ha.' 
always I’oseiiihjod his cifiator, 3 . He hated and loved what 
they hated iwd Iwed, juid he was invariably found on the 
side of those in powei'. Each god wa,s intensely patriotic, 
aud detested all natioirs but his own. All these god.s de- 
manded praise, llattcry, and worship. Most of them were 
pleased with saeririee, and the .smoll of innocent blood has 
ever boon considered a divine perfume. All these gods 
have insisted ujion having a vast number of priests, and the 
priests have always insisted upon lieing supported by the 
people, and the prini'ipal business of these priests has been 
to boast about their god, and to insist that he could ea,sily 
vanijuish all the other gods put together. 

These gods have been manufactured after numberless 
models, and according to the mo.st grotes([ue fashions. 
Some have a thousand amis, .some a Iniudred he.'ds, .some 
are adorned with necklaces of living snakes, s(nno are 
armed with clubs, some with sword and shield, some with 
bucklers, and some have wings as a cherub , some wore in- 
visible, some would show themseUes cntiie, anil some would 
only show their backs; some wore jealous, some ware 
foolish, some turned themselves Into men, .some into .swans, 
some into hulls, some into doves, and some into Holy 

1 daughters of men. 
re been — and .''Ome 
all eternity. Soini' 
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thought the day could be lengthened by stopping the sun, 
that the blowing of horns could throw down the walls of a 
city, and all knew so little of the real nature of tlio people 
they had created, that they commanded the people to love 
them. Some were so ignorant as to suppose that man could 
believe just as he might desire, or as they might command, 
and tnat to be governed by observation, reason, and expe- 
rience is a most foul and damning sin. None of these gods 
could give a true account of the creation of this little earth. 
All were wofully deficient in geology and astronomy. As a 
rule, they were most miserable legislators, and as executives, 
they we]*e far inferior to the average of American presidents. 

These deities have demanded the most abject and de- 
grading obedience. In order to please them, man must lay 
his very face in the dust. Of course, they have always been 
partial to the people who created them, and have generally 
shown their partiality by assisting those people to rob and 
destroy others, and to ravish their wives and daughters. 

Nothing is so pleasing to these gods, as the butchery of 
unbelievers. Nothing so enrages them, even now, as to 
have some one deny their existence. 

Few nations have been so poor as to have but one god. 
Gods were made so easy, and the raw material cost so little, 
that generally the god-market was fairly glutted, and heaven 
crammed with these phantoms. These gods not only 
attended to the skies, hut were supposed to interfere in 
all the affairs of men. They presided over everybody and 
everything. They attended to every department. All was 
supposed to be under their immediate control. Nothing 
was too small — nothing too large : the falling of sparrows, 
the flatulence of the people, and the motions of the planets 
were alike attended to by these industrious and observing 
deities. From their starry thrones they frequently came to 
the earth for the purpose of imparting information to man. 
It is related of one, that he came amid 

lightnings, i^ order t o tell thc_j L)gx^'^ 

>^OQk a 1^ in jts me 
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famine. Sometimes he allowed some other nation to a 
them into slavery — to sell their wives and children; biu 
generally he glutted liis vengeance by murdering their fiist- 
born. The priests always did their whole duty, not only 
in predicting these calamities, but In proving, when they 
did happen, that they were brought upon the people 
because they had not given quite enough to them. 

Tljese gods differed just as the nations differed ; the greatest 
and most powerful had the most powerful god, whde the 
weaker ones were obliged to content theniselvc'^ with the 
very off-scourings of the heavens. Each ot these gods pro- 
mised happiness here and hereafter to all his slaves, and 
threatened to eternally puuisli all who either disbtdieved 
in his existence, or suspected that some other god might 
be his superior; but to deny the existimce of all gods was, 
and is, the crime ot crimes. Eeddeii your haiuE with 
human blood , blast by slander the fair fame of (ho inno- 
cent ; strangle the smiling child upon its mother’s knees ; 
deceive, ruin, and desert the beautihil girl who loves and 
trusts you— and your case is not hopeless. For all this, 
and for all those, you may be forgiven For all this, ami 
for all these, that bankrupt com t established by the gospel 
will give you a discharge , but deny the existence of these 
divine ghosts, of tliese gods, and the sweet and tearful 
face of Mercy becomes livid with etiwnal hate. Ileaveu’s 
golden ptes are shut, and you, with au infinite eurse 
ringing in your ears, with the brand of infamy upon your 
brow, commence your endless wanderings in the luiid 
gloom of hell— ail immortal vagrant— an eternal outca^t— 
a deetliless convict. 

One of these gods, and one who demands our love, our 
admiiation, and our worship, and one who is worslupped, if 
mere heartless ceremony i^ worship, gave to hus eho.scn 
people, for their guidance, the following laws of war*-;^ 
‘‘ When thou comest nigh unto a city to light against it, thm 

‘.t niciko 

- th(>c, tlion it shall 
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.reof shalt thou take unto thyself, and thou shalt eat the 
spoil of thine enemies which the Lord thy God hath given 
thee. Thus shalt thou do unto all the cities which are very 
far oif from thee, which are not of the cities of these nations. 
But of the cities of these people which the Lord thy God 
doth give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt save alive 
nothing that Inatheth^^ 

Is it possible for man to conceive of anything more per- 
fectly infamous ? Can you believe that such directions were 
given by any being except an infinite fiend ? Remember 
that the army receiving these instructions was one of inva- 
sion. Peace was offered upon condition that the people sub- 
mitting should be the slaves of the invader ; but if any 
should have the courage to defend tlieir homes, to fight for 
the love of wite and child, then the sword was to spare none 
— not even the prattling, dimpled babe. 

And we are called upon to worship such a god ; to get 
upon our knees and tell him that he is good, that he is 
merciful, that he is just, that he is love. We are asked to 
stifle every noble sentiment of the soul, and to Iraniplc 
under foot all the sweet charities of the heart. Because wc 
refuse to stultify ourselves — ^I’efuse to become liars — we arc 
denounced, hated, traduced, and ostracised here ; and this 
same God threatens to torment us in eternal fire the moment 
death allows liim to fiercely clutch our naked, helpless souls. 
Let the people hate — let the god threaten ; we will educate 
them, and we will despise and defy him 
The book, called the Bible, is tilled with passages c(|ually 
horrible, unjust, and atrocious. This is the book to be 
read in schools, in order to make our childi’cn loving, kind, 
and gentle ! This is the book to be recognised in our Con- 
stitution as the source of all authority and justice. 

Strange ^ that no one has over been persecuted by the 
church for believing God bad, uhile hundreds of millions 
^ave been destroyed for thinking him good. The orthodox 
"'^irch never will forgive the Univeisalists for 
' eg b£S> '■ 
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'be, an argument, gyen tejulmg^ to prox^the inspiration of 
any book wliatevei\***TfrTIie absence of positive evidence, 
analogy, and experience, argument is simply impossible, and 
at the very best can amount only to a useless agitation of 
tlie air. The instant we admit that a book is too sacred to 
be doubted, or even reasoned about, we are mental serfs. 
It is infinitely absurd to suppose that a god would address 
a communication to intelligent beings, and yet make it a 
crime, to be punished in eternal flames, for them to use 
their intelligence for the purpose of iindertotanding liis com- 
munication. If we have the right to use our reason, we cer- 
tainly have the right to act in accordance with it, and no 
god can have the right to punish us for such action. 

The doctrine that future happiness depends upon belief is 
monstrous. It is the infamy of infamies. Tlie idea that 
faith in Christ is to be rewarded by an eternity of bliss, 
while a dependence upon reason, observation, and experi- 
ence merits everlasting pain, is too absurd for refutation, 
and can be believed only by that unhappy uiixtui'e of in- 
sanity and ignorance, called faith.” Wliat man, who ever 
thinks, can believe that blood can appease God''^ And yet, 
oui’ entii’e system of religion is based upon that belief The 
Jews pacified Jehovah with the blood of animals, and, 
according to the Christian system, the blood of Jesus 
softened the heart of God a little, and rendered possible 
the salvation of a fortunate few. It is hard to conceive 
how the human mind can give its assent to such terrible 
ideas, or how any sane man ran read the Bible, and still 
believe in the doctrine of inspiration. 

Wliethcr the Bible is true or false, is of no consequence 
dn comparison witli the mental freedom of the race. 

Salvation through slavery is worthless. Salvation from 
slavery is inestimable. 

As long as man believes tlio Bible to be infallible, that : 
book is his master. The civilisation of this century is ' 
not the child of faith, but of unbelief — the result of free j 
thought. 

All that is necessary, as it seems to me, to convince any 
reasonable person that the Bible is simply and purely of 
human invention — of barbarian invention — is to read it, 
Bead it as you would any other book ; tliiuk of it as you 
would of any other ; get the bandage of reverence from your 
eyes ; drive from your heart the phantom of fear , push from 
.the tlirone of your brain the cowled form of superstition — 
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then read the holy Bible, and you will be amazed that you 
ever, for one moment, supposed a being of infinite wisdom, 
goodness and purity, to be the author of such ignorance and 
of such atrocity. 

Our ancestors not only had their god-factories, but they 
made devils as w^ell. These devils were generally disgraced 
and fallen gods. Some Lad headed unsuccessful revolts; 
some had been caught sw eelly i eclining in the shadowy folds 
of some fleecy clouds, kissing the wufe of the god of gods. 
These devils generally sympathised with man. There is in 
rogaid to them a most wondeilul fact: in nearly all the 
theologies, mythologies, and religions, the devils have been 
much moie humane and meiciful than the gods. No devil 
ever gave one of his generals an order to kill childien and 
to rip open the bodies of piegnant women. Such baibaii- 
tios were always ordered by the good gods. The pestilences 
weie sent hy the most meiciful gods. The frightful famine, 
duiing which the dying child with pallid lips sucked the 
w'ltheied bosom of a dead mother, was sent by the loving 
gods. No daxil w^as ever charged with such fiendish 
brutality. 

One of these gods, according to the account, drowned 
an entire w'oild, with the exception of eight persons, llie 
old, the young, the beautiful, aud the helpless were re- 
moisclessly devoured by the slioieless sea. This, the most 
fearful tragedy that the imagination of ignorant priests ever 
conceived, was the act, not of a devil, but of a god, so- 
called, whom men ignorantly woiship unto this day. What 
a stain such an act would leave upon the character of a 
devil ! One of the prophets of one of those gods, having 
in his pow^er a captured king, hewed him in pieces in the 
sight of all the people ? Was ever any unp of any devil 
guilty of such savagery ? 

One of these gods is reported to have given the following 
directions conceimng human slavery . “If thou buy a Hebrew 
servant, six years shall he serve, and in the seventh ho shall 
go out free for nothing. If he came in by himself, he shall 
go out by himself. If he were married, then his wife shall 
go out with him. If his master have given him a wife, and 
she have borne him sons or daughters, the wife and her 
children shall be her master’s, and he shall go out by him- 
self. And if the servant shall plainly say, I love my master, 
my wife, and my children, I will not go out free. Then liis 
master shall bring him unto the judges ; he shall also bring 
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him Tiiito the door, or unto the door-post , and liis master 
shall bore his ear through with an awl ; and lie shall serve 
him for ever.’’ 

According to this, a man was given liberty upon condition 
that he would desert for ever his wife and children. Did 
any devil ever force upon a husband, upon a father, so cruel 
and so heai lloss an alternative ? Who can worship such a 
god ? Who can bend the knee to such a monster Who 
can pray to such a fiend ^ 

All these gods threatened to torment tor ever the souls of 
their enemies. Did any devil ever make so intanious a 
threat ? The basest thing recorded of the devil is ivhat he 
did concerning Job and his family, and that was done by 
the expreS'' permission of one ot these gods, find to decide 
a little difference of opinion between tlien seiene high- 
nesses” as to the chaiactcr of '“iny servant Job.'’ 

The first account we have ot the devil is found ni that 
purely scientific book called Genesis, and is as tollows : 
“ Now the serpent was more subtle than any bea.st of the 
field which the Lord God had made, and ho said unto the 
woman, Yea, hath God said, ‘ Ye shall not eat of the fruit 
of the tiees ol tlie garden ^ ’ And the woman said unto the 
serpent, ‘We may cat of the fruit ot the tiees ot the gaideii; 
but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst ot the garden 
God hath said, ‘‘ Ye shall not oat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it, lest ye die.”’ And the serpent said unto the 
woman, ‘ Ye shall not surely die. For (Jod doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened and 
ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.’ And when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it 
was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise, she took of the fruit thereof an<l did <iat, and gave 
also unto her husband with her, and he did eat. ' ^ ^ And 
the Lord God said, Behold, the man is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil ; and now lest lie put forth his 
hand, and take also of the tree of life and eat, and li\e for 
ever. Therefoie the Lord God sent him forth from tlie 
garden of Eden to till the ground from whence he was taken 
So be drove out the man, and he placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden cherubims and a flaming sword, vhich 
turned every way to keep the way of the tree of life.” 

According to this account, the promise of the de\ II was 
fulfilled to the very letter. Adam and Eve did not die, 
and they did become as gods, knowing good and evil. 
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The account shows, however, that the gods dreaded edu- 
cation and knowledge then just as they do now. The 
church still faithfully guards the dangerous tree of know- 
ledge, and has exerted in all ages her utmost power to keep 
mankind from eating the fruit thereof. The priov^ts have 
never ceased repeating the old falsehood and the old 
threat : “Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest ye die.” From evexy pulpit comes the same cry, horn 
of the same fear : “ Lest they eat and become as gods, 
knowing good and evil.” For this leason, religion hates 
science, faith detests reason, theology is the sworn enemy 
of philosophy, and the church with its darning sword still 
guards the hated tree, and, like its supposed founder, curses 
to tlie lowest depths the brave thinkers who eat and become 
as gods 

If the account given in G-enesis is really true ought we 
not after all to thank this serpent? He was the first school- 
master, the first advocate of learning, the fiu^t enemy of 
ignorance, the first to whisper in human the sacred 
word ‘‘hbeity,” the creator of ambition, the author of 
modesty, ot inquiry, of doubt, of investigation, of progress, 
and of civilisation. 

Give me the storm and tempest of thought and action, 
rather than the dead calm of ignorance and faith ! Banish 
me from Eden when you will ; but lirst lot me cat of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge ! 

Some nations have borrowed their gods ; of this number, 
we are compelled to say, is our own The Jews having 
ceased to exist as a nation, and having no further u>Q for a 
god, our ancestors appropiiated him, and adopted their devil 
at the same time. This borrowed god is still an object of 
some adoration, and this adopted devil still excites the 
apprehensions of oiir people. He is still supposed to be 
setting Ins traps and snares for the purpose of catching our 
unwary souls, and is still, with reasonable success, waging 
the old war against our god. 

To me, it seems easy to account for these ideas conccriaing 
gods and devils. They are a perfectly natiiial production. 
Man has created them all, and under the toame circum- 
stances would create them again. Man has not only created 
all these gods, but he has created them out of the 
materials by which he has been surrounded. Generally he 
lias modelkd them aftei liiiUfclf, and has gl\en lliem hands, 
feet, eyes, ears, and organs of speech. Each nation made 
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its gods and devils speak its language not only, but put in 
their mouths the same mistakes in histoiy, geogiaphy, asti’O- 
nomy, and in all matters of fact, generally made by the 
people. No god was ever in advance of the Jiation that| 
created him. The negroes represented their deities with! 
black skins and curly hair. The Mongolian gave to his a' 
yellow complexion and dark almond-shaped eyes. The Jews! 
were not allowed to paint theirs, or we should liave seen; 
Jehovah with a full beard, an oval taco, and an aquiline 
nose. Jove was a perfect Greek, and Jupiter looked as, 
though a member of the Itoiuan Senate. The gods of! 
Egypt had tlie patient face and placi<l look of the loving j 
people who made them. The god^ of northern countries: 
were repteseutod warmly clad in robes of fur; tho^e of the 
tropic were naked The gods of Jiidia were often mounted 
upon elephants , those of some isLinders were groat swim-! 
mers, and the deities of the Aielic zone were passionately! 
fond of whale’s blubber. Nearly all people have carved or| 
painted representations of their gods, and thcso rcpresenta-[ 
tions were, by tlie lower classes, genei ally treated as the real 
gods, and to these images and idols they addressed prayci'sl 
and offeiod saciilicc. 

In some countries, even at this day, if the people, after 
long praying do not obtain their desires, they turn their 
images off as impotent gods, or upbraid them in a most 
reproachful manner, loading them with blows and curses. 

How now, dog of a spirit,” they say, ‘‘ wc give you lodging 
in a magiiilicent temple, wo gild you with gold, feed you 
with the choicest food, and offer incense to you, yet after 
all this care you are so uiigratelul as to refuse us what we 
ask.” Hereupon they will pull the god down and drag him 
through the filth of the street. If in the meantime ii hap- 
pens that they obtain their request, then, with a great deal 
of ceremony, they wash him clean, carry him back and place 
him in his temple again, wheie they fall down and make 
excuses for what they have done. ‘‘ Of a truth,” say they, 
“ we were a little too hasty, and you were a little too long 
in your grant. Why should you bring this boating on your- 
self ? But what is done cannot be undone. Let us not 
think of it any more. It you will forget what is past, we 
will gild you over again brighter than before.” 

JMan has never been at a loss for gods. He has worshipped 
almost everything, including the \ilost and most disgusting 
beasts. He has worshipped fire, earth, air, water, light, stars, 
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and for hundreds of ages prostrated himself before enormous 
snakes. Savage tribes often make gods of articles they get 
I from civilised people. The Todas worship a cow-bell. The 
Kotas worohip two silver plates, which they regard as hus- 
tband aud wife, and another tribe manufactured a god out of 
ja king of hearts. 

Man having always been the physical superior of woman, 
accounts for the fact that most of the high gods have been 
males. Had woman been the physical superior, the powers 
supposed to be the ruleis of Nature would have been women, 
and instead of being represented in the appaiel of man, they 
would have luxuriated in trains, low-necked dresses, laces, 
and back-hair. 

Nothing can be plainer than that each nation gives to its 
god its peculiar cbaiacteristics, and that eveiy individual 
gives to Lib god his personal peculiarities. 

Man has no ideas, and can have none, except those sug- 
gested by Ins surroundings. He cannot conceive of anything 
utterly unlike what he has vSeen or felt lie can exaggeiate, 
dimmibh, combine, separate, deform, beautify, improve, 
multiply, and compare what he sees, what he feels, w'hat he 
hears, and all of wdiich he takes cognizance through the 
medium of the senses , but he cannot create. Having seen 
exhibitions of power, he can say, omnipotent. Having lived, 
he can say, immortality. Knoiving something ot time, he 
can say, eternity. Conceiving something of intelligence, he 
can say, God. Having seen exhibitions of malice, he can 
say, devil. A few gleanih of happiness having fallen athwart 
the gloom of his life, he can say, heaven. Pain, in its num- 
berless foims, having been experienced, he can say, helL 
Yet all these ideas have a foundation in tact, and only a 
foundation. The superstructure has been reared by exag- 
gerating, diminishing, combining, separating, deforming, 
beautifying, impioviug, or multiplying realities, so that the 
edifice, or fabric, is but the incongruous grouping, of what 
man has perceived through the medium ot the senses. It 
is as though we should give to a lion the wings of an 
eagle, the hoofs of a bison, the tail ot a horse, the pouch of 
a kangaioo, and the trunk of an elephant. We have, in 
imagination, created an impossible monster. And yet the 
various parts of this monster really exist. So it is with all 
the gods that man has made. 

Beyond nature man cannot go, even in thought; above 
nature he cannot rise, below nature he cannot fall. 
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Man, in his ignorance, snppobed that all phamomena were 
produced by some intelligent powers, and with direct refer- 
ence to him. To preserve friendly relations with tliese 
powers was, and still is, the object of all religions. Man 
knelt through fear and to implore assistance, or through 
gratitude for some favor which he supposed had been i en- 
dered. He endeavored by supplication to appease some 
being who, for some reason, had, as lie believed, become 
enraged. The lightning and thunder terrified him. In the 
presence of the volcano he sank upon his knees. The gi-eat 
forests filled with wild and ferocious beasts, the monstrous 
serpent crawling in mystciious depths, the boundless sea, 
the flaming comets, the smistei eclipses, the awful calmness 
of the stars, and, more than all, the perpetual presence of 
death, convinced him that he was the sport and prey of 
unseen and malignant powers. The strange and frightful 
diseases to which he was subject, the freezings and bin mugs 
of fever, the contortions of epilepsy, the sudden pal>i(>s, tlie 
darkness of night, and the wild, terrible, and fantastic dreams 
that filled his brain, satisfied him that he was haunted and 
pursued by countless Sfarits of evil. For some leason he 
supposed that these spirits differed in power — that they were 
not all alike malevolent — tliat the hightu' controlled tlie 
low^r, and that his very existence depended upon gaining 
the assistance of the more powerful. For this purpose he 
resorted to prayer, to flattery, to worship, and to saci'ifice. 
These ideas appear to have been almost universal in savage 
man. 

For ages all nations supposed that the sick and insane 
were possessed by evil spirits. For thousands of years the 
practice of medicine consisted m frightening tliese spirits 
away. Usually the priests would make the loudest and 
most discordant noises possible. They would blow liorns, 
beat upon rude drums, clash cymbals, and in the meantime 
utter the most unearthly yells. If the noise-remedy failed, 
they would implore the aid of some more powerful spirit. 

To pacify these spirits was considered of infinite import- 
ance. The poor barbarian, knowing that men could he 
softened by gifts, gave to these spirits that which to him 
seemed of the most value. AYith bursting heart he would 
offer the blood of bis dearest child. It was imposhible for 
him to conceive of a god utterly unlike himself, and he 
naturally supposed that these powers of the air w^ould bo 
affected a little at the sight of so great and so deep a sorrow. 
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It was witli the harbariaus then as with the civilised now : . 
one class lived upon and made merchandise of the fears of ! 
another. Certain persons took it upon themselves to appease j 
the gods and to instruct the people in their duties to these I 
unseen powers. This was the origin of the priesthood. The • 
priest pretended to stand between the wrath of the gods and' 
the helplessness of man. He was man’s attorney at the! 
court ot heaven. He carded to the invisible world a flag of 
truce, a protest, and a request. He came back with a com- 
maud, with authority, and with power. Man fell upon hi^ 
knees before his own servant, and the priest, taking advan^ 
tage of the awe inspired by his supposed influence with the 
gods, made of his fellow-man a cringing hypocrite and slave.! 
Even Christ, the supposed son of God, taught that persons 
were possessed of evil spirits, and frequently, according to 
the account, gave proof of his divine origin and mission by 
frightening droves of devils out of his unfortunate country- 
men. Casting out devils was his principal employment, and 
the devils thus damaged geneially took occasion to acknow- 
ledge him as the true Messiah, which was not only very kind 
of them, but quite fortunate for him. The religious people 
have always regarded the testimony of these devils as per- 
fectly conclusive, and the writers of the New Testament 
quote the words of these imps of darkness with great satis- 
faction. 

The fact that Christ could withstand the temptations of 
the devil was considered as conclusive evidence that he was 
assisted by some god, or at least by some being superior to 
man. St. Matthew gives an account of an attempt made by 
the devil to tempt the supposed son of God; and it has 
always excited the wonder of Christians that the temptation 
was so nobly and heroically withstood. The account to 
which I refer is as follows : 

“ Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil. And when the tempter came to 
him, he said, ‘If thou be the son of God command that 
these stones be made bread.’ But he answered and said, 
‘ It is written : man shall not live by biead alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ Then 
the devil taketh him up into the holy city and setteth him 
upon a pinnacle of the teraple and saith unto him, ‘ If thou 
be the son of God, cast thyself down ; for it is written, He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee, lest at anytime 
thou shalt dash thy foot against a stone.’ Jesus said unto 
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him, ‘ It is written, again, thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.’ Again the devil taketh him up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain and sheweth him all the kingdoms of 
the world, and the glory of them, and saith unto him, ‘ All 
these will I give thee if thou wilt fall down and woi’ship 
me.’ ” 

The Christians now claim that Jesus was God. If he 
was God, of course the cle\dl knew that fact, and yet, accord- 
ing to this account the devil took the omnipotent Go<l and 
placed him upon a pinnacle of the temple, and endeavored 
to induce him to dash himself agiiinht the earth. Failing in 
that, he took the creator, and owner, and governor of the 
universe up into an exceeding high mountain, and offered 
h im this world — this grain of sand, if he, the God of all 
the worlds, would fall down and worbhip him, a poor dc\il, 
without even a tax title to one foot of dirt ! Is it pO'^sildc 
the devil was such an idiot? Should any gi cat credit be 
given to this deity for not being caught with such chad ? 
Think of it ^ The devil — the prince of sharpers — the king 
of cunning — the master of finesse, trying to bribe God with 
a grain of sand that belonged to God ! 

Is there in all the religious literature of the world any- 
thing more grossly ahsuid than this 

These devils, according to the Bible, were of various kinds 
— some could speak and bear, olbcrs were deaf and dumb. 
All could not be cast out in the same way. The deaf and 
dumb spirits were quite dlilicnlt to deal with. St. IMark 
tells of a gentleman who brought his son to Christ. The 
boy, it seems, was possessed of a dumb spirit, over which 
the disciples had no control. “ Jesus said unto the spirit, 
‘ Thou dumb and deaf spiiit, I charge thee come out of 
him, and enter no more into him.’ ” Whereupon, tlie 
deaf spirit (having heard what wms said) cried out (being 
dumb) and immediately vacated the premises. The ease 
with which Christ controlled this deaf and dumb spirit 
excited the wonder of his disciples, and they aNkcd him 
privately why they could not cast that spirit out. To whom 
he replied ; “ This kind can come forth by nothing but 
prayer and fasting.” Is there a Christian in the whole w'orld 
who would believe such a story, if found in any other book ? 
The trouble is, these pious people shut up their reason, and 
then open their Bibles, 

In the olden times, the existence of devils was universally 
admitted. The people had no doubt upon that subject, and 
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from sucli belief it followed as a matter of course, that a 
person, in order to vanquish these devils, had either to be a 
god, or assisted by one. All founders of religions have 
established their claims to divine origin by controlling evil 
spirits and suspending the laws of nature. Casting out 
devils was a certificate of divinity. A prophet, unable to 
cope with the powers of darkness, was regarded with con- 
tempt. The utterance of the highest and noblest sentiments, 
the most blameless and holy life, commanded but little 
respect, unless accompanied by power to work miracles and 
command spiiits. 

This belief in good and evil powers had its origin in the 
fact that man was surrounded by what he was pleased to 
call good and evil phoenomeiia. Phaenomena affecting man 
pleasantly were ascribed to good spirits, while tho^e affecting 
him unpleasantly or injuriously were asciibed to evil spirits. 
It being admitted that all phmnoraena were produced by 
spirits, the spirits were divided according to tlic phenomena, 
and the phenomena were good or bad as they affected man. 
Good spiiits were supposed to be the authors of good 
phaenomena, and evil spirits of the evil : so that the idea of 
a devil has leeen as universal as the idea of a god. 

Many winters maintain that an idea to become universal 
must be true ; that all universal ideas are innate , and that 
innate ideas can not be false. If the fact, that an idea has 
been universal, proves that it is innate, and if the fact, that 
an idea is innate, proves that it is correct, then the believers 
in innate ideas must admit that the evidence of a god 
superior to nature, and of a devil superior to nature, is 
exactly the same, and that the existence of such a devil 
must be as self-evident as the existence of such a god. The 
truth is, a god was inferred from good, and a devil from bad 
phoenomena. And it is just as natural and logical to sup- 
pose that a devil would cause happiness, as to suppose that 
a god would produce misery. Consequently, if an intelli- 
gence, infinite and supreme, is the immediate author of all 
phenomena, it is difficult to determine whether such intelli- 
gence is the friend or enemy of man. If phenomena were 
Si good, we might say they were all produced by a perfectly 
beneficent being. If they were all bad, we might say they 
were produced by a perfectly malevolent po\ver; but as 
phenomena are, as they affect man, both good and bad, 
they must be produced by different and antagonistic spirits ; 
by one who is sometimes actuated by kindness, and some- 
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times by malice ; or all must be produced of necessity, and 
without reference to their consequences upon man. 

The foolish doctrine, that all phcenomena can be traced to 
the inteiference of good and evil spirits, has been, and still 
is, almost universal. That most people still believe in some 
spiiit that can change the natural order of events, is proven 
by the fact that nearly all resort to prayer. Thousands, at 
this very moment are probably imploring some supposed 
power to interfere in their behalf Some want health 
restored ; some ask that the loved and absent be watched 
over and protected ; some pray for riches ; some for rain ; 
some want diseases stayed ; some vainly ask for food ; some 
ask for revivals ; a few ask for moic wisdom, and now and 
then one tells the Lord to do as he may think best. Thou- 
sands ask to be protected from the devil ; some, like David, 
pray for revenge, and some implore, even God, not to lead 
them into temptation. All these prayers rest upon, and arc 
produced by the idea that some power not only can, but 
probably will, change the order of the unh^ersc, This belief 
has been among the great majority of tribes and nations. 
All sacred books are filled with 'the accounts of such inter- 
ferences, and our own Bible is no exception to this rule. 

If we believe in a power superior to nature, it is perfectly 
natuial to suppose that such power can and will interfere in 
the affairs of this world. If there is no interference, of what 
practical use can such power be The scriptuies give us the 
most wonderful accounts of divine inteiference : Animals 
talk like men ; springs gurgle from dry bones ; the sun and 
moon stop in the heavens in order that General Joshua may 
have more lime to murder ; the shadow on a dial goes back 
ten degrees to convince a petty king of a barbarous people 
that he is not going to die of a boil ; fire refuses to burn ; 
water positively declines to seek its level, but stands up like 
a wall ; grains of sand become lice; common walking-sticks, 
to gratify a mere freak, twist thenselves into serpents, and 
then swallow each other by way of exercise; murmuring 
streams, laughing at the attraction of gravitation, run up hill 
for years, following wandering tribes from a pure love of 
frolic : prophecy becomes altogether easier than history ; the 
sons of God become enamoured of the world’s girls ; women 
are changed into salt for the purpose of keeping a great event 
fresh in the minds of men ; an excellent article of brimstone 
is imported from heaven free of duty; clothes refuse to wear 
out for forty years ; birds keep restaurants and feed wan- 
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deriag prophets free of expense ; bears tear children in 
pieces for laughing at old men without wigs; muscular 
development depends upon the length of one’s hah ; dead 
people come to life, simply to get a joke on their enemies 
and heirs ; witches and wizards converse freely mth the 
souls of the departed, and G-od himself becomes a stone- 
cutter and engraver, after having been a tailor and dress- 
maker. 

The veil between heaven and earth was always rent or 
lifted. The shadows of this world, the radiance of heaven, 
and the glare of hell mixed and mingled until man became 
uncertain as to which country he really inhabited. Man 
dwelt in an unreal world lie mhtook his ideas, Ins dreams, 
for real things, llis tears became terrible and malicious 
monsters. lie lived m the midst of fiiilcs and fairies, 
nymphs and naiads, goblins and ghosts, witches and wizards, 
sprites and s pook s, dcitks and do\ils. The obsenre and 
gloomy depths ucie iillud with claw and -wing — with beak 
and hoof — with Iceiing looks and sneering mouths — with the 
malice ot deformity — with the cunning of haired, and with 
all the slimy forms that fear can draw and paint upon the 
shadowy can\as of tlic dark. 

It is Giiough to make one almost insane with pity to think 
what man in the long night has suffered; of the toituros 
he has endured, surrounded, as he supposed, by malignant 
powers "iiid cliitclied by the iicrcc phantoms of the air. No 
wonder that he fell upon his trembling knees — that he built 
altars and reddened them even wdth his owni blood. No 
wonder that he implored ignorant priests and impudent 
magicians for aid. No wonder that he crawled grovolliug 
in tire dust to the temple’s door, and there, in the insanity 
of despair, besought the deaf gods to hear his bitter cry of 
agony and fear. 

The savage, as he emerges from a state of harharism, 
gradually loses faith in his idols of w^ood and stone, and in 
their place puts a multitude of spirits. As he advances in 
knowledge, he generally discards the petty spirits, and in 
their stead believes in one, whom he supposes to be infinite 
and supreme. Supposing this great spirit to be superior to 
nature, he oEcrs worship or fiattery in exchange for assist- 
ance, At last, finding that he obtains no aid from this sup- 
posed deity — finding that every search after the absolute must 
of necessity end in failure — finding that man cannot by any 
possibilily conceive of the ccnditionless — he begins to inves- 
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tigate the facts hj which he is surrounded, and to 
upon himself. 

The people are beginning to think, to reason, and to in 
vestigate. Slowly, painfully, but surely, the gods are being 
driven from the earth. Only upon rare occasions are they, 
even by the most religious, supposed to interfere with the 
affairs of men. In most matters we are at last supposed to 
be free Since the invention of steamships and railways, so 
that the products of all couutries can be easily interchanged, 
the gods have quit the business of producing famine. Now 
and then they kill a child because it is idolised by its 
parents. As a rule they have given up causing accidents on 
railroads, exploding boilers, and bursting kerosene lamps. 
Cholera, yellow fevei, and small-pox are still considered 
heavenly weapons ; but measles, itch, and ague are now 
attributed to natural causes. As a geneial thing, the gods 
have stopped drowning children, except as a punishment for 
violating the Sabbath. They still pay some attention to the 
affairs of kings, men of genius, and poisons of great wealth ; 
but ordinary people are left to shirk for themselves as best 
they may. In wars between great nations, the gods still 
interfeie , but in prize fights, the best man, with an honest 
referee, is almost sure to win. 

The church cannot abandon the idea of special provi- 
dence. To give up that doctiine, is to give up all. The 
church must insist that prayer is answeied — that some power 
superior to nature liears the giants and requests ot the 
sincere and humble Christian, and that this same power in 
some mysterious way provides for all. 

A devout clergyman sought every opportunity to impress 
upon the mind of his son the fact that God takes care of all 
creatures ; that the falling sparrow attracts his attention, 
and that his loving kindness is over all his works. IJappeni ng, 
one day, to see a crane wading in quest of food, the good 
man pointed out to his son the perfect adaptation of the 
crane to get his living in that manner. “ See,” said he, 

how his legs are formed for wading ! What a long, slender 
bill he has ! Observe how nicely he folds his feet when 
putting them in or drawing them out of the water. He 
does not cause the slightest ripple. He is thus enabled to 
approach the fish without giving them any notice of his 
arrival. My son,” said he, “it is impossible to look at 
that bird without recognising the design, as ^vell as the 
goodness of God, in thus providing the means of subsist- 
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r. " ^ 'i-cs,” iciplied tho boy, “ I think I see the goodness 

: ' , at least so far as the crane is concerned : but after 

r Lather, don’t you think the airangeinent a little tough 
^xi the fish ” 

Even the advanced leligionist, although disbelieving in 
any great amount of interference by the gods in this age 
of the world, still thinlcs that, in the beginning, some god 
made tho laws governing the universe. lie believes that in 
consequence of these laws a man can lift a greater weight with, 
than without a lever ; that this god so made matter, and so 
establadied the order of things, that two bodies cannot 
occupy the same space at the same time ; so that a body 
once put in motion will keep moving until it is stopped, so 
that it IS a greater distance around, than across a ciiclc; so 
that a perfect square has four equal sides, instead of five or 
seven He insists that it took a direct interposition of pro- 
vidence to make a whole greater than a part, and tliat had 
it not been for this power superior to nature, tvrice one 
might have been more than twice two, and sticks and strings 
might have had only one end apiece. Like the old Scotch 
divine, he thanks God that Sunday comes at the end instead 
of in the middle of the week, and that death comes at the 
close instead of at the commencement of life, thereby giving 
ns time to prepare for that holy day and that most solemn 
event These leligious people sec nothing but design eveiy- 
where, and personal, intelligent interference in everything. 
They insist that the universe has been created, and that the 
adaptation of means to ends is perfectly apparent. They 
point us to the sunshine, to the flowers, to the April rain, 
and to all there is of beauty and of use in the world. Did 
it ever occur to them that a cancer is as beautiful in its 
development as is the reddest rose ? That what they are 
pleased to call the adaptation of means to ends, is as apparent 
in the cancer as in the April rain ^ How beautiful the pro- 
cess of digestion ^ By what ingenious methods the blood is 
poisoned so that the cancer shall have food ’ By what won- 
derful contrivances the entire system of man is made to pay 
tribute to this divine and charming cancer ! See by what 
admirable instrumentalities it feeds itself from the surround- 
ing quivering, dainty flesh ! See how it gradually, but surely, 
expands and grows ! By what marvellous mechanism it is 
supplied with long and slender roots that reach out to the 
most secret nerves of pam for sustenance and life ! What 
beautiful colors it presents ^ Seen through the microscope, 
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jt is a lamicle of order and beauty. All the iiigctiuity of 
man oiuinot slop its gro\Atli. Think of the amount of 
thought it mubt have requited to invent a way by 
which the life of one man miglu bo given to produce one 
cancer"^ Is it possible to look upon it and doubt that 
there is design ui the unlun^e, and that the inventor of 
this wonderful cancer mir-t be niiiiiitel}^ [ton erf id, 
and good ^ 

We a,ie told that the univcise wa.s des-gnod and created, 
and tliat it is abMird to suppo'O that matter lias existed 
for eternity, but that it is jieitectly self-evident that a god 
has. 

Jf a god creaded rho nniv^eiso, then tlieic must have hceu 
a time when he coinnivMn'ed to (‘re itc. Hack ot tiuit time 
there must have been an eUMiiiiy, dining wlii(‘h theie 
had exi'^ted uolhing — absolutely imtlnng — ex(‘(‘{)r this snp- 
postMl god. According to thi^ theoiy, this god spmit an 
eternity, so to speak, in an nilhiite vacuum, and «n [)Cifo(‘t 
idleness. 

Adinnthi^ tint a god did create tlic universe, the (|tK‘slioti 
then aiiscs, ot what did lui ea<*a(e it Jt certainly wtis 
not made ot nothing Nolhuig, con^ideied in the light ot 
a I'a’v 'aateiial. H ti most ,hv!.l(d ia'liiie. Tt follows, then, 
tlrt the god inu-t ha^e in ‘de the uimerse out ot hnn>clf, 
he being the only ev’s'eii'; h * uooern' is material, and 
if ic was made ot god, the god nnid, havi‘ been uialtuial. 
IVith this veiy thought rii his iniiid, Auaxnnander, of 
Miletus, said: ‘‘ Croalioo is the decomposition of the ni-' 
finite.” 

It has been demonstrated that the earth would fall to| 
the sun, only tor the tact tiiai is attracted by other 
worlds, and those worlds must be attracted by other worlds 
still beyond them, and so oii, without end. This proves 
the material nuiveiV'^c to bo intioire. It an iufmite universe 
lias been made out of an mtiiiite god, how much ol the god > 
is left'-^ * 

The idea of a creative deify is gradually being abandoned, J 
and nearly all truly scieiiriti(*. mind*> admit that matter musti 
have existed from eternity. It is mdestructible, and thej 
ind(xstructible cannot be civuted. It is the (‘rowning gloryj 
of our century to have demonstrated the indi‘sli nidibililyl 
and the eternal [lersistence ot force. Keilher matter norl 
force can be iiici eased nor diminished. Force cannot e\ist| 
apait from rnattei*, Matter exl'^ts (jiilv in cnnnr‘\iMi» m nn 
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force, and consequently a force apart from matter, and 
superior to nature, is a demonstrated impossibility. 

Force, then, must have also existed from eternity, and 
could not have been created. Matter, in its countless 
forms, from dead earth to the eyes of those we love, and 
force in all its manifestations, from simple motion to the 
grandest thought, deny creation and defy control. 

Thought is a form of force. We walk with the same 
force with which we think. Man is an organism, that 
changes several forms of force into thought-force. Man is 
a machme, into which we put what we call food, and pro- 
duce what we call thought. Think of that wonderful 
chemistry by which bread was changed into the divine 
tragedy of Hamlet ! 

A god must not only be material, but he must be an 
organism, capable of changing other forms of force into 
thought-force. This is what we call eating. Therefore, if 
the god thinks, he must eat, that is to say, he must of 
necessity have some means of supplying the force with 
which to think. It is impossible to conceive of a being 
who can eternally impart force to matter, and yet have no 
means of supplying the force thus imparted. 

If neither matter nor force were created, what evidence 
have we then of the existence of a power superior to nature ? 
The theologian will probably reply, “We have law and 
order, cause and effect, and besides all this, matter could 
not have put itself in motion.” 

Suppose, for the sake of the argument, that there is 
no being superior to nature, and that matter and force 
have existed from eternity. Now suppose that two atoms 
should come together, would there be an effect? Yes. 
Suppose they came in exactly opposite dhections with equal 
force, they would bo stopped, to say the least. This would 
be an effect. If this is so, then you have matter, force, and 
effect without a being superior to nature. Now, suppose 
that two other atoms, just like the first two, should come 
together under precisely the same circumstances, would not 
the effect be exactly the same? Yes. Like causes pro- 
ducing like effects is what we mean by law and order. Then 
we have matter, force, effect, law, and order without a being 
superior to nature. Now, we know that every effect must 
also be a cause, and that every cause must be an effect. 
The atoms coming together did produce an effect, and as 
every effect must also be a cause, the effect produced by 
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the collision of the atoms, must as to something else have 
been a cause. Then we have matter, force, law, order, 
cause, and oftect, without a being superior to nature. 
Nothing is left for the supernatural but empty space. His 
throne is a void, and his boasted realm is without matter, 
without force, without law, without cause, and without 
effect. 

But what put all this matter in motion? If matter and 
force have existed from eternity, then matter must have 
always been in motion. There can be no force without 
motion. Force is for ever active, and there is, and there can 
be, no cessation. If, therefore, matter and force have existed 
from eternity, so has motion. In the whole universe there 
is not even one atom in a state of rest. 

A deity outside of nature exists in nothing, and is nothing. 
Nature embraces with infinite arms all matter and all force. 
That which is beyond her grasp is destitute of both, and 
can hardly be worth the worship and adoration even of a 
man. 

There is but one way to demonstrate the existence of a 
power independent of and superior to nature, and that is by 
breaking, if only for one moment, the continuity of cause 
and effect. Pluck from the endless chain of evidence one 
little link ; stop for one instant the grand procession, and 
you have shown beyond all contradiction that nature has a 
master. Change the fact, just for one second, that matter 
attracts matter, and a god appears. 

The rudest savage has always known this fact, and for 
that reason always demanded the evidence of miracle. The 
founder of a religion must be able to turn water into wine — 
cure with a word the blind and lame, and raise with a 
simple touch the dead to life. It was necessary for him to 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of his barbarian disciple that 
he was superior to nature. In times of ignorance, this was 
easy to do. The credulity of the savage was almost boundless. 
To him the marvellous was the beautiful, the mysteriou' 
was the sublime. Consequently every religion has for its 
foundation a miracle — that is to say, a violation of nature — 
that is to say, a falsehood. 

No one, in the world’s whole liL'^tory, ever attempted to 
substantiate a truth by a miracle. Truth scorns the assist- 
ance of miracle. Nothing but falsehood ever attested itself 
by signs and wonders. No miracle was ever performed, 
and no sane man ever thought lie had porfonned one, and 
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until one is performed tliere can be no evidence of tl ic 
existence of any power superior to and independent of 
nature. 

The church wishes us to believe. Let the church, or one 
of its intellectual saints, perform a miracle, and we will 
believe. ^VQ are told that nature has a superior. Lot this 
superior, for one single instant, control nature, and we will 
admit the truth of yoni assertions. 

We have heard talk enough. We have listened to all the 
drowsy, idealess, vapid soimons that we wish to hear. We 
have read your Bible, and the woiks of your best minds. 
We have heard your prayers, your solemn groaiib, and your 
reverential amens. All the&e amount to less than nothing. 
We want one fact. We beg at the doois of your chuiches 
for ]ust one little fact. We pass oui hats along your pew& 
and under your pulpits, andiuiploie you for just one tact. 
We know all about your mouldy wondei s and your stale 
miracles. We want a this year’s fact. We ask only one. 
Grivc us one fact for charity. Your miracles are too ancieut. 
The witnesses have been dead for nearly two thousand years. 
Their reputation for “ truth and veracity ” in the neighbor- 
hood where they resided is wholly unknown to ns. Give us 
a new miracle, and substantiate it by witnesses who still have 
the cheerful habit of living in this world. Do not send us 
to Jericho to hear the winding horns, nor put us in the fire 
with Meshech, Shadrach, and Abodnego. Do not compel 
us to navigate the sea wdth Captain Jonah, nor dine with 
Mr. Ezekiel. There is no sort of use m sending us fox- 
hunting with Samson. We have positively lost all interest 
in that little speech so eloquently delivered by Balaam’s 
inspired donkey. It is worse than useless to show us iishes 
with money in theii' mouths, and call our attention to vast 
multitudes stuffing themselves with five crackers and two 
sardines. We demand a new miracle, and w^e demand it 
now. Let the church furnish at least one, or for ever after 
hold her peace. 

In the olden time the church, by violating the order of 
nature, proved the existence of her God. At that time 
miracles were performed with the most astonishing ease. 
They became so common that the church ordered her 
priests to desist. And now this same church — the people 
having found some little sense — admitb, not only that she 
cannot perform a mh\acle, but insists that the absence of 
miracle — the steady, unbroken march of cause and effect — 
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prove tlie exi&teiiec of a power superior to nature. The fact 
is, however, that the indissoluble chain ot cause and eft'ect 
proves cxa(dly the con ti ary. 

Sir William Hamilton, one of the pillars of modern 
theology, in discussing this vciy subject, uses the following 
language The phienouiona of matter, taken by them- 
selves, so far from warranting any infei once to the existence 
of a god, would, on the contiary, ground even an argnment 
to his negation. The pliamomena of the material woild are 
subjected to iinmnlable laws , arc produced and 1 eprodiiccd 
in the same invariable succession, and manliest only the 
blind force of a rnecdianical necessity.” 

Nature is but an endless series or cHicienfc causes She 
cannot create, but she oternaiiy transfoim^. Tlioic was no 
beginning, and tlieie can lie no end. 

The host nund&, c^ca in the ndigious woild, admit that 
in material nature there is no evidence of wduil they aie 
pleased to call a god. They tiiid thcii evnhmcc in the 
phseuoiiiena of intelligence, and very innocently assert that 
intelligence is above, and, in fact, opposed to nature They 
insist that man, at least, is a special creation ; that lie has 
somewhere in liis brain a divmc spark, a little jioition of the 
“ Great First Cause.” They say that matter cannot produce 
thought, hut iJiat thought can pioducc matlm*. They tell 
us that man has mtolligeuce, and, theudore, there must be 
an intelligence greater tlian his*’^ ^A'hy not say, God has 
intelligence, therefore tlicrc must bo an intolligcnco gi cater 
than his ? So far as we know there is no intelligence apart 
from matter. We cannot conceive of thought, except as 
produced within a braiu. 

The science by means of which they deinoovstrate the 
existence of an impossible intelligence, and an incoinjire- 
hensible power, is called metaphysics, or theology. The 
theologians admit that the phamomcna of matter tend, at 
least, to disprove the existence of any power superior to 
nature, because m such phmnoiiieua w'e see nothing but an 
endless chain of ellicient causes — nothing but the force of 
a mechanical necessity. They therefore appeal to wduit 
they denominate the phasnomena of mind to cstabli^.h thia 
superioi power. 

The tiouble is, that in the pluenoinena of mind we ihid 
the same endless chain of eflicient causes, the sanu* meclui- 
nical necessity. Every thought must have had au ctlicient 
cause. Every motive, every desire, cvciy tear, liouc, and 
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jl dream must have been necessarily produced. There is no 
,rooin in the mind of man for providence or chance. The 
, facts and forces governing thought are as absolute as those 
' governing the motions of the planets. A poem is produced 
by the forces of nature, and is as necessarily and naturally 
produced as mountains and seas. You will seek in vain for 
a thought in man’s brain without its efficient cause. Every 
mental operation is the necessary result of certain facts and 
conditions. Mental phgenomena are considered more com- 
! plicated than those of matter, and, consequently, more mys- 
terious. Being more mysterious, they are considered better 
evidence of the existence of a god. No one infers a god 
from the simple, from the known, from what is under- 
wood, but from the complex, from the unknown, and in- 
jcomprehensible. Our ignorance is God, what we know is 
science. 

When we abandon the doctrine that some infinite being 
created matter and force, and enacted a code of laws for 
their government, the idea of interfeience will be lost. The 
real priest will then be, not the mouthpiece of some pre- 
tended deity, but the interpreter of nature. From that 
moment the chuich ceases to tjxist. The tapers will die 
out upon the dusty altar, the moths will eat the fading 
velvet of pulpit and pew ; the Bible will take its place with 
the Shastras, Puranas, Vedas, Eddas, Sagas, and Korans, 
and the fetters of a degrading faith -will fall from the mmd« 
of men. 

“ But,” says the religionist, “ you cannot explain every- 
thing ; you cannot undei stand every thing, and that which 
you cannot explain, that which you do not compieliend, is 
my God.” 

We are explaining more every day. We arc under- 
standing more every day, consequently your God is growing 
smaller every day. 

Nothing daunted, the religionist then insists, that nothing 
can exist without a cause, except cause, and that this un- 
caused cause is God. 

To this we again reply : Every cause must produce an 
effect, because until it does produce an effect, it is not a 
cause. Every effect must in its turn become a cause. 
Therefore, in the nature of things, there cannot bo a last 
cause, for the reason that a so-called last cause would neces- 
sarily produce an effect, and that effect must of necessity 
become a cause. The converse of these propositions must be 
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true. Every effect must have had a cause, and every cause 
must have been an effect. Theiefore there could have been no 
ffrst cause. A first cause is just as impossible as a last effect. 

Beyond the universe there is nothing, and within the 
universe the supornatiiial does not and can not exist. 

The moment these great truths are understood and admitted, 
a belief in general or special providence becomes impossible. 
From that instant men will cease their vain efforts to please 
an imaginary being, and will give tlieir time and attention 
to the affairs of this world. They will abandon the idea of 
attaining any object by prayer and supplication. The 
element of uncertainty will, in a gieat measure, be lomoved 
from the domain of the future, and man, gathering courage 
from a succession of victories over the olistructions of nature, 
will attain a serene grandeur unknown to the disciples of 
any superstition. The plans ot mankind will no longer be 
interfered with by the fingei of a sup[»osed omnipotence, and 
no one will believe that nations or individuals are protected 
or destroyed by any deity whatever. Science, freed from 
the chains of pions custom and evangelical piojudice, will, 
within her sphere, lie supreme. The mind will investigate 
without reverence, and publish its conclusion without fear. 
Agassiz will no longer hesitate to declare the Mosaic cosmo- 
gony utterly iricouMStent with the demonstrated truths of 
geology, and will cease protending any reverence for the 
Jewish scriptures. The moment f'Cieiicc succeeds in render- 
ing the church powerless for evil, the real tliirikers will be 
outspoken. The little flags of truce carried by timid philo- 
sophers will disappear, and the cowardly parley will give 
place to victory — lasting and univeisal. 

If we admit that some infinite being lias controlled the I 
destinies of persons and peoples, history becomes a most j 
cruel and bloody farce. Age after age, the strong have ' 
trampled upon the weak; the ciafty and heartless have 
ensnared and enslaved the simple and innocent, and nowhere, 
in all the annals of mankind, has any god succored the 
oppressed. 

Man should cease to expect aid from on high. By this’ 
time he should know that heaven has no ear to hear, and no' 
hand to help The present is the necessary child of all tlioi 
past. There has been no chance, and there can be no inter-- 
fercnce. 

If abuses are destroyed, man must destroy tlumi. If 
slaves are heed, man mii<?h thorn. If tkuv truths avoi 
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discovered, man must di&cover them. If Llie naked are 
clotlied , if the liuugry are fed ; if justice is done , if labor 
is rewarded ; if superstition is driven from tlie mind ; if the 
defenceless are protected, and if the right hnaliy triumphs, 
all must be the work of man. The grand \ ictones of the 
future must be won by man, and by man alone. 

Kature, so far as we can discern, wirhout passion and 
without intention, forms, transforms, and re-transforms for 
ever. She neither weeps nor icjoices. She produces man 
without purpo^se, and obliterates him without regi-ct Slie 
knows no distinction between the beneficial and the luirtfuL 
Poison and nutrition, pain and joy, life and death, smiles 
and tears are alike to hci. She is neither mercitul nor 
cruel. She cannot he flattered by woifahip noi melted by 
tears. She does not even know the attitude of prayer. 
She appreciates no chfferen(*>e between poison in tlie tangs of 
snakes and mercy in the hearts of men. Only thiough 
man does nature lake cognisance of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful; and, hO fra as A\e kuu^^, man is the highest 
intelligence. 

And yet man continues to believe that there is some 
po%ver independent of and superior to nature, and still 
encleavois, by form, ceremony, supplicataui, hypociisy, and 
sacrifice, to obtain its aid. llis best energies have been 
wasted in tlie seivice of this phantom The honors of 
witchcraft weie all born of an igiioiant belief in the exist- 
ence of a totally depraved being superior to nature, acting 
in perfect independence of ber laws, and all religious super- 
stition has had foi its basis a belief in at least two beings, 
one good and the other bad, botli of whom could arbitrarily 
change the order of the universe. The liistory of religion 

I is simply the story of man’s efforts in all ages to avoid one 
of these powers and to pacify the other. Both powers have 
inspired little else than abject fear. The cold, calculating 
sneer of the devil and the frown of God wore equally 
temble. In any event, man’s fate was to be arbitrarily 
fixed for ever by an unknown power superior to all law and 
to all fact. Until this belief is thrown aside, man must 
consider himself the slave of phantom masters — neither of 
whom promise libeity in this world noi the next. 

Man must learn to rely upon himself. Beading Bibles 
will not protect him from the blasts of winter ; but houses, 
flres, and clothing will. To prevent famine, one plough is 
•worth a million sermons, and even patent medicines will 
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cure more diseases than all the 23raycrs uttered since the 
beginning of the world. 

Although many eminent men have endeinoied to har- 
monise necessity and free will, the existence of evil, and the 
infinite power and goodness of God, they have only mic- 
ceeded in producing learned and ingenious tailures. im- 
mense efforts have been made to icconcile ideub utterly 
inconsistent with the facts by which wc are surrounded, and 
all persons who have tailed to perceive the pretended recon- 
ciliation have been denounced as infidels, atheists, and 
scoffers. The whole power of the church has licen bunight i 
to bear against pliilosopliers and scientists in order to I 
compel a denial ot the authority of dcnioubtralion, and to , 
induce some Judas to betiuy Eeasou, one ot the savioih olj 
mankind. 

During that frightful peiiod known as the “ Dark Ages," 
Faith reigned, with scarcely a rebellious siilijocd. Mer 
temples were ‘^carpeted with knees,” and the ^\eilllIl of, 
nations adorned her countless shrines. The gi eat paint ei s . 
prostituted their genius to immortalise her vagaiios, while 
the poets enshrined tliem m song. At her bidding, man 
covered the earth with lilood. The scales of justice were 
turned with her gold, and for her use wore invented all the 
cunning instruments of pain. She built cathoduds for (lod, 
and dungeons for men. She peopled the clouds with angoh 
and the eai*th with slaves. For centuries the woild ^^as/ 
retracing its steps — going steadily bad: towards barbaric 
night. A few infidels — a few heretics cried, “ Halt to thel 
great rabble of ignorant devotion, and made it possible foij 
the genius of the nineteenth century to revolutionise the 
cruel creeds and superstitions of mankind. 

The thoughts of man, in order to be of any real wortli, 
must be free. Under the infiuoiice of fear, the brain is 
paralysed, and instead of bravely solving a jnobloni for 
itself, trembling adopts the solutioii of another. As long as I 
a majority of men wall cringe to the very eartli Ixdoie some! 
petty prince or king, what must be the infinite abjcctne-s of! 
their little souls in the presence of their supposed ci enloi I 
and God? Under such circumstances, what can tlieii 
thoughts he worth ? 

TJie originality of repetition, and the mental vigoi of 
acquiescence, are all that we have any light to expcc! -ron' 
the Chiistian world. As long as every question is anb\N(*rcd 
by the word “ god,” scientific inquiry is simply iinpo.'-'-ible. 
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As fast as phasnomena are satisfactorily explained, tlie 
domain of tlie power, supposed to be superior to nature, 
must decrease, while the horizon of the known must as 
constantly continue to enlarge. 

It is no longer satisfactory to account for the fall and rise 
of nations by saying . — “ It is the will of God.*’ Such an 
explanation puts ignorance and education upon an exact 
equality, and does away with the idea of really accounting 
for anything whatever. 

Will the religionist pretend that the real end of science 
is, to ascertain how and why God acts ? Science, from 
such a standpoint, would consist in investigating the law of 
arbitrary action, and in a grand endeavor to ascertain the 
rules necessarily obeyed by infinite caprice. 

From a philosophic point of view, science is a knowledge 
of the laws of life ; of the conditions of happiness ; of the 
facts by which we are surrounded, and the relations we 
sustain to men and things — ^by means of which, man, so to 
speak, subjugates nature, and bends the elemental powers 
to his will, making blind force the servant of his brain. 

A belief in special providence does away with the spirit 
^of investigation, and is inconsistent with personal effort. 

' Why should man endeavor to thwart the designs of God ? 
“ Which of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit to 
his stature?” Under the influence of this belief, man, 
basking in the sunshine of a delusion, considers the lilies of 
the field and refuses to take any thought for the morrow. 
Believing himself in the power of an infinite being, who can, 
at any moment, dash him to the lowest hell or raise him to 
the highest heaven, he necessarily abandons the idea of 
accomplishing anything by his own efforts. As long as this 
belief was general, the world was filled with ignorance, 
superstition and misery. The energies of man were wasted 
in a vain effort to obtain the aid of this power, supposed to 
be superior to nature. For countless ages, even men were 
sacrificed upon the altar of this impossible god. To please 
him, mothers have shed the blood of their own babes ; 
martyrs have chanted triumphant songs in the midst of 
flame ; priests have gorged themselves with blood ; nuns 
• have foresworn the ecstacies of love ; old men have trem- 
'blingly implored, women have sobbed and entreated; every 
^ain has been endured, and every horror has been perpe- 
trated. 

Through the dim, long years that have fled, humanity has 
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suffered more than can be conceived. Most of the iniseiy 
has been endured by the weak, the loving, and the innocent. 
Women have been treated like poisonous beasts, and little 
children trampled upon as though they had been vermin. 
Numberless altars have been reddened, even with the blood 
of babes ; beautiful girls have been given to slimy serpents ; 
whole races of men doomed to centuueb of ^slavery, and 
everywhere there has been outrage beyond the power of 
genius to express. During all these years, the suffering have 
supplicated , the withered lips of famine Iiave prayed , the 
pale victims have implored, and Heaven has been deaf and 
blind. 

Of what use have tlie gods been to man ? 

It is no answer to say that some god created the world, 
established certain laws, and then turned his attention to 
other matters, leaving his children weak, ignorant, and un- 
aided, to fight the battle of life alone. It is no solution to 
declare that in some other world this god will render a few, 
or even all, his subjects happy. What right have we to 
expect that a perfectly wise, good, and powerful being will 
ever do better than ho has done, and is doing? The woild 
is filled with imperfections. If it was made by an infinite 
being what reason have we for saying that he will render it 
nearer perfect than it now is? If tlie infinite ^‘Father” 
allows a majority of his children to live in ignoraiuic and 
wretchedness now, what evidence is there that ho will evei 
improve their condition? Will God have more power? 
AYill he become more merciful ? Will his love for his poor 
creatures increase? Can the conduct of infinite wisdom, 
power, and love ever change ? Is the infinite capable of any 
improvement whatever ? 

We are informed by the clergy that this world is a kind of 
school ; that the evils by which we are surrounded are 
for the purpose of developing our souls, and that only 
by suffering can men become pure, strong, virtuous, and 
grand. 

Supposing this to be true, what is to become of those who 
die in infancy ? The little children, according to this philo- 
sophy, can never be developed. They were so fortunate 
as to escape the ennobling influences of pain and misery, 
and as a consequence, are doomed to an eternity of mental 
inferiority. If the clergy are right on this question, none 
are so unfortunate as the happy, and we should envy only 
thft siifferine* and distressed. If evil is necessary to the 
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development of man in tliis life, liow is it possible for the 
soul to improve m the perfect joy of paradise ? 

Since Paley found his watch, the argument of “ design ” 
has been lelied upon as imanswerable. The Church 
leaches that tlii^ world, and all it contains, was created sub- 
stantially as we nov/ see it , that the grasses, the flowers, 
the trees, and all anmicds, including man, weie special 
Cl cations, and that they sustain no necessary relation to 
eacli other The 'Lio.>t oitliodox will admit that some earth 
lias been washed into the .-ea ; that the sea has encroached 
a little upon the laud, aud that some mountains may be a 
trille loAvei than in the morning of creation. The theory 
of gradual deveh^pment \cas unknown to oui fathers ; the 
idea ot evohition did not occiii to them. Tliat most 
vVoudeiliil ohservci, Charles Darviu, had not then given 
to the world his wonfle<ful philosophy. Our fathers 
looked upon the then arraiigoment of things as the primal 
airungement. The earth appeared to them fresh from the 
hands of a deity. They knew nothing of the slow evolu- 
tions of countless yeais, hut sujiposed that the almost infi- 
nite vanedy of vegetahle and animal forms had existed from 
the first. 

^^npfOfae that upon some island v\e should find a man a 
milhuii }'oars of age, and suppose that we should find him 
in the possi'Ssion of a most beautiful carriage, constructed 
upon the perfect model And suppose further that lie 
should tell us that it was the result of several liuudrod 
thousand ycvirs of laboi and of thought . that for fifty 
thousand years he used as flat a log as he could find, 
hefoie it occur red to him that, by splitting the log, he could 
liavc the same surface with only half the weiglit , that it 
took liim many Ihousaud years to invent wheels for this 
log ; that the wheels he (irst used were solid, and that fifty 
tlioLisarid years of thought suggested the use of spokes aud 
tire , that for many centuries he used the wheels without 
Imch-pins ; that it took a hundred thousand years more to 
think of using four wheels instead of two ; that for ages he 
walked behind the carriage when going down hill, in order 
to hold it back, and that only by a lucky chance he invented 
the tongue — would we couclude that this man, from the very 
first, had been an infinitely ingenious and perfect mechanic ? 
Suppose we found liim living in an elegant mansion, aud he 
should inform us that he lived in that house for five hundred 
thousand years before he thought of putting on a roof, and 
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that lie hail hut re(‘ently inventcrl windows and doors, 
would we say that from the he^ inning he had been iiu iiih- 
nitely nccoinphshed and .scicntdic architect 

Does not an improvement in the things created show a 
eorretopoaJing iniprovoment in the cicator 

Vroiild an Lniinitely wise, good, ond powawfiil God, intend- j 
ing to produce man. commence wntli tlie lowest possible 
forms of life — witli the simplest organism tliat can be* 
imagined — and, during immeasurable peiiods of time, slowly 
and almost impeiceptildy improve upon the rude l)egnining 
until man was evolved Would countless ages thus bg 
wasted in the ])roduclion of awkward forms, afterwards) 
abandoned Can the intelligence of man discover the least', 
wisdom in eoveiiugthe earth wnth crawdmg, creeping hoirois, 'i 
that live only upon the agonies and pangs of otheis'^ Can ' 
w^e see the propiicty of so constriieting the earth that only i 
an insignificant portion of its suiface is capable of pioducing ' 
an intelligent man'-^ Who can appieeiate the lunrcy of so ! 
making tlie wairld that all animals devour animals, so that ; 
every mouth ^ a slaughter-house and every stoimKjh a tomb ? j 
Is it posoibk* to di'^cover infinite intelligence and ]o\e in 
umveisal and eternal carnage? 

What would ive think of a father wdio should give a farm 
to his ehikhen, and betore giving them po^c^ession sliould 
plant upon it thousands ot deadly shuib^ and vines; 'sliould 
stock it with ferocious beasts and poisonous leptihs; should 
take pains to put a lew swamips in the noighhorhood to breed 
malaria ; should so arrange matters that the ground w^oiild 
occasionally open and swallow a few of his clai lings, and, 
besides all this, should establish a few volcanoes in the imme- 
diate vicinity, that might at any moment over whelm his 
children with rivers of fire? Suppose that this father 
neglected to tell his children wdiich of tlie plants ivcro 
deadly ; that the reptiles w^ere poisonous ; failed to say 
anything about the earthquakes, and kept the volcano busi- 
ness a profound secret, would w^e pronounce him angel or 
fiend ? ° 

And }ot this is exactly what the Orthodox God has done. 

According to the theologians, God prepared this globe) 
expressly for the habitation of his loved children, and yet 
ho filled the forests with ferocious beasts, placed sei punts in> 
every path, stuffed the world with earthquakes, and adorned! 
its surface with mountains of flame. 

Notwithstanding all this, we are told that the world is ' 
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I perfect ; tliat it was created by a perfect being, and is there- 
of ore necessarily perfect. The next moment the same persons 
pvill tell us that the world was cursed, covered with bi ambles, 
ithistles, and thorns, and that man was doomed to disease 
!and death, simply because ouj* poor dear mother ate an apple 
'contrary to the command of an arbitrary Grod. 

A very pious fiicnd of mine, having heard that I had said 
Ij the world was full of imperfections, asked me if the report 
1 was true. Upon being infoimed that it w^as, he expressed 
! great surprise that anyone could be guilty of such presump- 
tion. He said that, iii Ins judgment, it was impossible to 
point out an impeifecliou. Be kind enough,” said he, “ to 
name even one improvement that you could make, it you 
had the power.” Well,” said I, “I would make good 
' health catching, instead of disease.” The truth is, it is 
' impossible to haimonise all the ilh, and pains, and agonies 
' of this world with the idea that we were created by, and are 
' watched over and protected by, au infinitely wdse, powerful, 
j and beueticent God, wdio is supeiioi to, and independent of, 
i nature. 

The clergy, how^ever, balance all the real ills of this life 
with the ex])ectcd joys of the next. We are assured that 
lall is perfection in heaven : there the skies are cloudless, 
there all is serenity and peace. Here empires may be over- 
thrown ; dynasties may be extinguished m blood , millions 
pf slaves may toil beneath the fierce rays of the sun and the 
cruel strokes of the lash, yet all is happiness in heaven. 
Pestilence may strew the earth with corpses of the loved; 
the survivors may beud above them in agony — ^yet the placid 
bosom of heaven is unruflied. Children may expire vainly 
asking for bread ; babes may bo devoured by serpents, while 
the gods sit smiling in the clouds. The innocent may 
languish unto death in the obscurity of dungeons ; brave 
men and heroic women may be changed to ashes at the 
lj)igot’s stake, while heaven is filled with song and joy. Out 
on the wide sea, in darkness and in storm, the shipwrecked 
struggle with the ciuel waves, while the angels play upon 
their golden harps. The streets of the world are filled with 
the diseased, the deformed, and the helpless ; the chambers 
of pain are crowded with the pale forms of the suffering, 
while the angels float and fly in the happy realms of day. 
In heaven they are too happy to have sympathy ; too busy 
/singing to aid the imploring and distressed. Their eyes are 
blinded, their ears are stopped, and their hearts are tmmed 
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to stone by the infinite selfishness of ]oy. The saved 
ma *iner is too happy when ho touches the shore lo give a 
moment’s thought to his drowning brothers. AVith the in- 
difference of liappiiicss, with the contempt of bliss, heaven 
barely glances at the miseries of earth. Cities are de^mnred 
by tlie rushing lava ; the earth opens and thousancis perish ; 
women laise thcii clasped hands towaids heaven, l)ut the 
god.> are too happy to aid their children. The smiles of the 
deities are unacquainted with the tears of men The shouts 
of heaven drown the sobs of earth. 

In all ages man hab prayed for liolp, and then helped 
himself. 

Having shown bowman cicated gods, and how he became 
tbc trembling slave of his own creation, the ([ue^tlon natin ally 
aribos : How did he free himself, even a little, from these 
monarchs of the sky , from these despots of the clouds ; 
from this aristocracy of the an ? How did ho, even to the 
extent that he has, outgrow his ignorant, ahjcet terror, and 
throw off the yoke of superb tit ion 

Probably, the first thing that tended to disabuse liis mind 
was the d'seoveryof older, of regularity, of periodicity in the 
universe. From this, he began to Mispoct that evciything 
did not happen piircl}'- with refeiencc to him. He noticed 
that, whatever he migld do, the molioiib of the planets were 
always the same , that eclipbos were periodical, and that 
even comets came at certain iiitoa’vals. This coip’incod him 
that eclipses and comets had notliing to do witli him, and 
that his conduct had nothing to do with them, lie per- 
ceived that they were not caused for his benefit nor 
injury. He thus learned to regard them with admiration in- 
stead of fear. He began to suspect tluit famine was not sent 
by some enraged and re vengeful deity, but resulted often 
from the neglect and ignorance of man. lie learned that 
diseases were not produced by evil spirits, lie found that 
sickness was occasioned by natural canoes, aud could bo 
cured by natural means. He demonstrated, to bis own 
satisfaction at least, that prayer is not a medicine. lie found 
by sad experience that his god^ wore of no practical use, as 
they never assisted him, except when he was perfectly able 
to help himself. At last he began to discover that his 
individual action had nothing whatever to do with strange 
appearances in the heavens ; that it was impossible for liim 
to be bad enough to cause a whirlwind, or good enough to 
stop one. After many centuries of thought, he about half 
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concluded that making moutlis at a priest would not neces- 
sarily cause an earthquake. He noticed, and no doubt with 
considerable astonithment, that very good men were occa- 
sionally struck by lightning, while very bad ones escaped. 
He was frequently forced to the painful conclusion (and it is 
the most painful to which any human being ever was forced) 
that the right did not always prevail. He noticed that the 
gods did not intefere in behalf of the weak and innocent. 
Be was now and then astonished by seeing an unbeliever 
in the enjoyment of most excellent health. He hoally 
ascertained that there could be no possible connexion 
between an unusually severe winter and his faihire to give a 
sheep to a priest. He began to suspect that the order of 
the universe was not constantly being changed to assist him 
beoaii'C he repeated 'a creed. He observed that some 
children would steal after having been regularly baptized. 
He noticed avast difference between religion and justice, and 
that die worshipers of the same god took delight in cutting 
each others’ throats. He saw that these religious dL-putes 
filled the world with hatred and slavery. At last he had tho 
coiu\.,ie to suspect that no god at any time interferes with 
the orOer of events. He learned a few facts, and these facts 
positively refused to harmonize with the ignorant supersti- 
tions of his fathers. Finding bis sacred books incorrect 
and false in some particulars, his faith in their authenticity 
began to be shaken ; finding his priests ignorant upon some 
points, he began to lose respect for the cloth ; this was the 
commencement of iutellectual freedom. 

The civilisation of man has increased just to the same ex- 
tent that religious power has decreased. The intellectual 
advancement of man depends upon how often be can ex- 
change an old superstition for a new truth. The Church 
never enabled a human being to make even one of these 
exchanges ; on the contrary, all her power has been used to 
prevent them. In spite, however, of the Church, man found 
that some of his religious conceptions were wrong. By 
reading his Bible, he found that the ideas of his god were 
more cruel and brutal than those of the most depraved 
savage. He also discovered that this holy book was filled 
wiih ignorance, and that it must have been WTitten by 
persons wholly unacquainted with the nature of the pliasno- 
mena by which we are surrounded, and now and then some 
man had the goodness and courage to speak his honest 
thoughts. In every age some thinker, some doubter, some 
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investigator, some hater of hypocrisy, some despiser of sham, 
some brave lover of the right, has gladly, proudly, and 
heroically braved the ignorant fury of superstition for the 
sake of man and truth. These divine men were generally 
torn in pieces by the worshippers of the gods. JSocrates was 
poisoned because he lacked reverence for some of the 
deities. Christ was crucified by a religious rabble for the 
crime of bmsphemy, Nothing is more gratifying to a reli- 
gionist than to destroy his enemies at the cuinmand of God. 
Religious persecution springs from a due admixture of love 
towards God and hatred towards man. 

The terrible religious wars that inundated the world with 
blood tcmled, at least, to bring all religion into disgrace and 
hatred. Thoughtful people began to question tiie divine 
origin of a religion that made its believers hold the rights 
of others in absolute contempt. A few began to compare 
Christianity with the religions of heathen people, and were 
forced lo admit that the difference was hardly vmrth dying 
for. They also found that other nations were even liappier 
and more prosperous than thoir own. They began to 
suspect that their religion, after all, was not of much real 
value. 

For three hundred years the Christian world endeavored 
to rescue from the ^‘Infidel” the empty sepulchre of Christ. 
For three hundred years the armies of the Cross were 
baffled and beaten by the victorious hosts of an iiupudent 
impostor. This immense fact sowed the seeds of distrust 
throughout all Christendom, and millions began to lose con- 
fidence in a Gud who had been vanquished by Me hummed. 
The people also found that commerce made friends where 
religion made enemies, and that religious zeal was utterly 
incompatible with peace betw^een nations or individuals. 
They discovered that those who loved the gods most were 
apt to love men least ; that the arrogance of universal for- 
giveness was amazing ; that the most malicious had the 
effrontery to pray for their enemies ; and that humility and 
tyranny w^ere the fruit of the same tree. 

For ages a deadly confiict has been waged between a few 
brave men and women of thought and genius on the one 
side, and the great ignorant religious mass on the other. 
This is the war between Science and Faith. The few have 
appealed to reason, to honor, to law, to freedom, to the 
known, and to happiness here in this world. The many 
have appealed to prejudice, to fear, to miracle, to slavery, to] 
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the unknown, and to misery hereafter. The few have said, 
“ Think ! ” The many have said, “ Believe ! ” 

The first doubt was ihe womb and the cradle of progress, 
and from the first doubt man has continued to advance. 
Men began to investigate and the Church began to oppose. 
The astronomer scanned the heavens, while the Cliurch 
branded his grand forehead with t!ie word Infidel,” and 
now not a glittering star in all the vast expanse bears a 
Christian name. In spite of all religion tlie geologist pene- 
trated the earth, road her history in books of stone, and 
found hidden within her bosom souvenirs ol all ages. Old 
ideas perished in the retort of the chemist, and useful truths 
took their places. One by one religious conceptions have 
been placed in the crucibles of science, and thus far nothing 
but dross has been found. A new world has been discovered 
by the microscope ; everywhere has been found the infinite ; 
in eveiy direction man has investigated and explored, and 
nowhere, in eartli nor stars, has been found the footstep of 
any being superior to or independent of nature. Nowhere 
has been discovered the sliglitest evidence of an}’’ interference 
^ from without. 

These are the sublime truths that enabled man to throw 
off the yoke of superstition. These are the splendid facts 
that snatched the sceptre of authority from the hands of 
priests. 

In that vast cemetery called the past are most of the reli- 
gions of men, and there, too, are nearly all their gods. The 
sacred temples of India were rums long ago. Over columu 
and cornice, over the painted and pictured walls, cling and 
creep the trailing vines. Brahma, the golden, with four 
heads and four arms ; Vishnu, the sombre, the punisher of 
the wicked, with his throe eyes, his crescent, and his necklace 
of skulls ; Siva, the destroyer, red with seas of blood ; Kali, 
the goddess ; Draiipadi, the white-armed; andChrishna, the 
Christ, all passed away and left the thrones of heaven deso- 
late. Along the hanks of the sacred Nile, Isis no longer 
wandering weeps, searching for the dead Osiris. The shadow 
of Typhon’s scowl falls no more upon the waves. The sun 
rises as of yore, and his golden beams still smite the lips of 
Memnon, but Memuon is as voiceless as the Sphinx. The 
sacred fanes are lost in desert sands ; the dusty mummies 
are still waiting for the resurrection promised by their priests, 
and the old beliefs, wrought in curiously sculptured stone, 
I sleep in the mystery of a language lost and dead. Odin, the 
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author of life and soul, Vili and Ye, and the mighty giant 
Yamir, strode long ago from the icy halls of the North ; and 
Thor, with iron glove and glittering hammer, dashes moun- 
tains to the earth no more. Biokeu are the circles and 
cromlechs of the ancient Druids ; fallen upon the summits 
of the hills and covered with the centuries' ukjSs are the 
sacred cairns. The divine fires of Persia and of the Aztecs 
have died out in the ashes ot the past, and tlieio is none to 
rekindle and none to feed the holy flames. The harp of 
Orpheus is still ; the drained cup of Bacchus has been 
thrown aside; Venus lies dead in stone, and her white bosom 
heaves no more with love. The streams still imiiaiur, but 
no Naiads bathe ; the trees still wave, but in the to* esl aisles 
no Dryads dance. The gods have flown from higli Olympus. 
Not even the beautiful women can lure them hack, aud e\cr 
Danse lies unnoticed, naked to the stars, lluslied for evei 
are the thunders of Sinai *, lost arc the voices of tlto prw})liets, 
and the land, once flowing wiUt milk and honey, is but a 
desert waste. One by one the mytlis have faded trom the 
clouds ; one by one the phantom hosts have disappeared, 
and one by one, facts, truths, and realities have taken their 
places. The supernatural has almost gone, but the natural 
remains. The gods have fled, hut man is here. 

“ Nations, like individuals, have their periods of youth, of | 
manhood, and decay.’’ Religions are the same. The wsaine 
inexorable destiny awaits them all. The gods, created by 
the nations, must perish with their creators, Tliey ^vere 
created by men, and like men they must p iss away. The 
deities of one age are the liyc-words of the next. The 
religion of our day aud country is no more exempt from the 
sneer of the future than the others have been. When India ' 
was supreme, Brahma sat upon the world’s throne. ^V"heu 
the sceptre passed to Egypt, Isis and Osiris received the 
homage of mankind. Greece, with her fierce valour, suept 
to empire, and Jove put on the purple of authority. The 
earth trembled with the tread of Rome’s intre])id sons, and 
Jupiter grasped with mailed hand the thunderbolts of heaven. 
Rome fell, and Christians from her territory, with the red 
sword of war, carved out the ruling nations of the world, 
and now Christ sits upon the old throne. \Vlio will be Iil*^ 
successor ? 

Day by day religions conceptions grow less and less 
intense. Day by day the old spirit dies out of book aud 
creed. The burning enthusiasm, the quenchless zeal of the 
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early Church have gone, never, never to return. The 
ceremonials remain, but the ancient faith is fading out of 
the human heart. The worn-out aiguments tail to convince, 
and denunciations that once blanched the faces of a race 
excite in us only derision and di'-gust. As time rolls on, the 
miracles grow mean and small, and the evidences our 
fathers thought conclusive utteily fail to satisly us. There 
is an ‘‘ irreprej-sible conflict ’’ between leligion and science, 
and they cannot peaceably occupy the same brain nor the 
same world. 

While utterly dhcarding all creeds, and denying the truth 
of all religions, there is neither in my heart nor upon my 
lips a sneer for the hopeful, loving, and lender souls who 
believe that from all this discoid will result a perfect 
harmony; that every evil wdll m some mysieiious way 
become a good, and that above and over all theie is a being 
who, in some way ^\ill reclaim and glorify eveiy one of the 
children of men ; but for the creeds oi those who glibly 
prove that sahation is almost impossible; that damnation 
js almost cer am ; that the highway of ihe universe leads to 
hell, who All liJe with fear, and death with horror; who 
curse the ci«idle and mock the tomb, — it is impossible to 
entertain othoi than feelings of pity, contempt, and scorn. 

Eeasoii, Obseiwation, and Experience — tlie Iloly Irinity 
of Science — have taught us that hajipmess is the only good; 
that the time to be happy is now, and the way to he happy 
is to make others so. This is enough for us. In this belief 
we are content to live and die. It, l>y any possibility, the 
existence of a power superior to and in<h pendent of nature 
shall be deinonsi rated, there wdll then be time enough to 
kneel. Until then let us stand erect. 

Notwuthstaiiding the fact that Juliclels in all ages have 
battled for the rights of mau, and have at all timts been 
the fearless advocates of libeity and justice, w^eaie ccmstantly 
charged by the Church with teaiing dowm wdthuut building 
again. The Chuich should by this time know that it is 
utterly impossible to rob men of thoii- opinions. The 
history of religious persecution fully establishes the fact 
that the mind necessarily lesists and defies eveiy attempt 
to control it by violence. The mmd necessarily clings to old 
ideas until prepai ed for the new. The moment w e comprehend 
the truth, all eiroueous ideas aie of necessity east aside. 

A surgeon once called upon a pool cripple and kindly 
offered to render him any assistance in his power. The 
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surgeon began to discourse very learnedly upon the nature 
and oiigin ot disease, of the curative properties of certain 
medicines, of the advantages of exercise, air, and light, and 
of the various ways in which health and strength could be 
restored. These reiuaiks were so full of good sense, and 
discovered so much profound thought and accurate know- 
ledge, that the cripple, becoming thoroughly alarmed, cried 
out, ‘‘ Do not, I pray you, take away my crutches. They 
are lay Oidy support, and without them I should be miser- 
able indeed ’ ” “I am not going,*’ said the surgeon, “ to 
take away your crutches ; I am going to cure you, and then 
you will thiow the ci utclies away yourself ” ' 

For the va'iarie*^ of the clouds the infidels propose to sub- 
stitute the re ilities of earth; for superstition, the splendid 
demonstrations and acdiievements of Science ; and for theo- 
logical tyranny, the chainless liberty of Tliought. 

We do not say that we have discovered all ; that our | 
doctrines are the all-in-all of truth. Wo know of no end to i 
the development of man We cannot uncavel the infinite ! 
complications of matter and force. The history of one 
monad is as unknown as the universe ; one diop of water is 
as wonderful as all the seas ; one leaf as all the forests ; and i 
one grain of sand as all the stars. 

We are not endeavoring to chain the future, but to free 
the present. We aie not forging fetters fo? our children, 
but we are breaking those our fathers made for us. We arc 
the advocates of inquiry, of investigation, and thought. This 
of itself is an admis ion that we are not perfectly satisfied ' 
with all our conclusions. Philosophy has not the egoism ' 
of faith. While superstition builds walls and creates obstruc- 
tions, science opens all the highways of thought. We do 
not pretend to have circumnavigated everything, and to have 
solved all difficulties, but we do believe that it is better to- 
love men than to fear gods ; that it is grander and nobler to 
think and investigate for yourself than to repeat a creed or 
quote scripture like a religious parrot, with the countenance 
of a dyspeptic owl. We are satisfied that there can be but 
little liberty on earth while men worship a tyrant in heaven* 
We do not expect to accomplish everything in our day ; but 
we want to do what good we can, and to render all the 
service passible in the holy cause of human progress. We 
know that doing away with gods and supernatural persons 
and powers is not an end. Jt is a means to an end, the real 
end being the happiness of man. 
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Felling forests is not the end of agriculture. Driving 
pirates from the sea is not all there is of commerce. 

W e are laying the foundations of the grand temple of the 
future — not the temple of all the gods, but of all the people 
— wherein, veith appropriate rites, will be celebrated the reli- 
gion of Humanity. We are doing what little we can to 
hasten the coming of the day when society shall cease pro- 
ducing millionaires and mendicants — gorged indolence and 
famished industry — truth in rags and superstition robed and 
crowned. We are looking for the time when the Uw«eful 
ishall be the honorable, when the true shall be the beautiful, 
land when Deason, throned upon the world's brain, shall be 
-fhe King of kings and God of gods. 


London Pi mted by Annie Besant and On arles Bradlaugu, 
Stonecnttei Street E.C. 



ORATION ON THOMAS PAINE 

Bt colonel robt. a ingersoll. 

^ 

To speak the praises of the brave aud thoughtful dead is to 
me a labor of gratitude and love. 

Through all the centuries gone, the mind of man has 
been beleaguered by the mailed hosts of superstition. 
Slowly and painfully has advanced the army of deliverance. 
Hated by those they wished to rescue, despised by those 
they were dying to save, these grand soldiers, these immor^ 
deliverers, have fought without thanks, labored without 
applause, suffered without pity, and they have died execrated 
and abhorred. For the good of mankind they accepted 
isolation, poverty, and calumny. They gave up all, sacri- 
ficed all, lost all but truth and self-respect. 

One of the bravest soldiers in this army was Thomas 
Paine ; and for one, I feel indebted to him for the liberty 
we are enjoying this day. Born among the poor, where 
children are burdens ; in a country where real liberty was 
unknown ; where the privileges of class were guarded with 
infinite jealousy, and the rights of the individual trampled 
beneath the feet of priests and nobles ; where to advocate 
justice was treason; where intellectual freedom was infi- 
delity, it is wonderful that the idea of true liberty ever 
entered his bram. 

Poverty was his mother — ^necessity his master. 

He had more brains than books ; more sense than educa- 
tion ; more courage than politeness ; more strength tbar; 
polish. He had no veneration for old mistakes — no admira- 
tion for ancient lies. He loved the truth for the truth’s 
sake, and for man’s sake. He saw oppression on every 
hand ; injustice everywhere— hypocrisy at the altar, venality 
on the bench, tyi-anny on the throne ; and with a splendid 
courage he espoused the cause of the weak against the 
strong — of the enslaved many against the titled few. 

In England he was nothing. He belonged to the lower 
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classes. There was no avenue open for him. The people 
hugged their chains, and the whole power of the Govern- 
ment was ready to cmsh any man who endeavored to strike 
a blow for the right. 

At the age of thirty-seven, Thomas Paine left England 
for America with the high hope of being instrumental in 
the establishment of a free Government. In his own country 
he could accomplish nothing. Those two vultures — Church 
and State — ^were ready to tear in pieces and devour the 
heart of anyone who might deny their divine right to enslave 
the world. 

Upon his arrival in this country, he found himself pos- 
sessed of a letter of introduction, signed by another infidel, 
the illustrious Franklin, This, and his native genius, con- 
stituted his entire capital; and he needed no more. He 
found the colonies clamoring for justice; whining about 
their grievances ; upon their knees at the foot of the throne, 
imploring that mixture of idiocy and insanity, George III. 
by the grace of God, for a restoration of their ancient 
privileges. They were not endeavoring to become free 
men, but were trying to soften the heart of their master. 
They were perfectly willing to make brick if Pharaoh 
would f urnish the straw. The colonists wished for, hoped 
for, and prayed for reconciliation. They did not dream of 
independence. 

Paine gave to the world his “ Common Sense.” It was 
the first argument for separation, the first assault upon the 
British fom of government, the first blow for a republic, 
and it aroused our fathers like a trumpet’s blast. 

He was the first to perceive the destiny of the New 
World. 

No other pamphlet ever accomplished such wonderful 
results. It was ffled with argument, reason, persuasion, 
and unanswerable logic. It opened a new world. It filled 
the present with hope, and the future with honor. Every- 
where the people responded, and in a few months the 
Continental Congress declared the colonies free and inde- 
pendent States. 

A new nation was born. 

It is simple justice to say that Paine did more to cause 
the Declaration of Independence than any other man. 
Neither should it be forgotten that his attacks upon 
Great Britain were also attacks upon monarchy ; and while 
he convinced the people that the colonies ought to separate 
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from the mother country, he also proved to them that a 
free government is the best that can be instituted among 
men. 

In my judgment, Thomas Paine was the best political 
writer that ever lived. “ What he wrote was pure nature, | 
and his soul and his pen ever went together.” Ceremony, 
pageantry and all the paraphernalia of power had no effect 
upon him. He examined into the why and wherefore of 
things. He was perfectly radical in his mode of thought. 
Nothing short of the bed-rock satisfied him. His enthusi- 
asm for what he believed to be right knew no bounds. 
During all the dark scenes of the Revolution, never for one 
moment did he despair. Year after year his brave words 
were ringing through the land, and by the bivouac fires the 
weary soldiers read the inspiring words of “Common Sense,” 
filled with ideas sharper than their swords, and consecrated 
themselves anew to the cause of freedom. 

Paine was not content with having aroused the spirit of 
independence, but he gave every energy of his soul to keep 
that spirit alive. He was with the army. He shared its 
defeats, its dangers and its glory. When the situation 
became desperate, when gloom settled upon all, he gave 
them the “ Crisis.” It was a cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night, leading the way to freedom, honor and glory. 
He shouted to them: “These are the times that try men^s 
souls. The summer soldier, and the sunshine patriot, will, 
in this crisis, shrink from the service of his country ; but 
he that stands by it now deserves the love and thanks of 
man and woman.” 

To those who wished to put the war off to some future 
day, with a lofty and touching spirit of self-sacrifice, he 
said : “ Every generous parent should say, ‘ If there must 
be war, let it be in my day, that my child may have peace.’” 
To the cry that Americans were rebels, he replied : “ He 
that rebels against reason is a real rebel ; but he that, in 
defence of reason, rebels against tyranny, has a better title ■ 
to ^ Defender of the Faith ’ than Greorge III.” 

Some said it was not to the interest of the colonies to be 
free. Paine answered this by saying: “To know whether it 
be the interest of the Continent to be independent, we need 
ask only this simple, easy question, ‘Is it the interest of a 
inan to be a boy all his life ? ’ ” He found many who would 
listen to nothing, and to them he said: “That to argue with 
a man who has renounced his reason is like giving medicine 
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to the dead.” This sentiment ought to adorn the walls of 
every orthodox church. 

There is a world of political wisdom in this : “ England 

I lost her liberty in a long chain of right reasoning from 
wrong principles ; ” and there is real discrimination in 
saying : “ The Greeks and Eomans were strongly possessed 
of the spirit of liberty, but not the principles, for at the 
j time that they were determined not to be slaves themselves, 
they employed their power to enslave the rest of mankind.” 

In his letter to the British people, in which he tried to 
convince them that war was not to their interest, occurs the 
following passage brimful of common sense : ‘‘War never 
can be the interest of a trading nation any more than 
quarrelling can be profitable to a man in business. But to 
make war with those who trade with us, is like setting a 
bull-dog upon a customer at the shop door.” 

The writings of Paine fairly glitter with simple, compact, 
logical statements, that carry conviction to the dullest and 
most prejudiced. He had the happiest possible way of put- 
ting the case, in asking questions in such a way that they 
answer themselves, and in stating his premises so clearly 
that the deduction could not be avoided. 

Day and night he labored for America ; month after 
month, year after year, he gave himself to the great cause, 
until there was ‘‘ a government of the people and for the 
people,” and until the banner of the stars fioated over a 
continent redeemed and consecrated to the happiness of 
mankind. 

At the close of the Revolution, no one stood higher in 
America than Thomas Paine. The best, the wisest, the 
most patriotic were his friends and admirers ; and had he 
been thinking only of his own good, he might have rested 
from his toils and spent the remainder of his life in comfort 
and in ease. He could have been what the world is pleased 
to call “respectable.” He could have died surrounded by 
clergymen, warriors and statesmen. At his death there 
would have been an imposing funeral, miles of carriages, 
civic societies, salvos of artillery, a nation in mourning, 
and, above all, a splendid monument covered with lies. 

He chose rather to benefit mankind. 

At that time the seeds sown by the great infidels were 
beginning to bear fruit in France. The people were begin- 
ning to think. 
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The Eighteenth Century was crowning its gray hairs with 
the wreath of progress. 

On every hand Science was bearing testimony against ihe 
Church. Voltaire had filled Europe with light ; DTIolbach 
was giving to the ehte of Paris the principles contained in 
his “ System of Nature.” The Encyclopiedists had attacked 
superstition with information for the masses. The founda- 
tion of things began to be examined. A few had the. 
courage to keep their shoes on and let the bush burnJ 
Miracles began to get scarce. Everywhere the people 
began to enquire. America had set an example to thq 
world. The word liberty began to be in the mouths or 
men, and they began to wipe the dust from their knees. 

The dawn of a now day had appealed. 

Thomas Paine went to France. Into the new movement 
he threw all his energies. His tame had gone before him, 
and he was welcomed as a friend of the human race, and as 
a champion of free government. 

He had never relinquished his intention of pointing out 
to his countrymen the defects, absurdities, and abuses of 
the English Grovernment. For this purpose he composed 
and published his greatest political work, “ The Rights of 
Man.” This work should be read by every man and 
woman. It is concise, accuiate, natural, convincing, and 
unanswerable. Its shows great thought, an intimate know- 
ledge of the various forms of government, deep insight into 
the very springs of human action, and a courage that com- 
pels respect and admiration. The most diificult political 
problems are solved in a few sentences. The venerable 
arguments in favor of wrong are refuted with a question — 
answered with a word. For forcible illustration, apt com- 
parison, accuracy and clearness of statement, and absolute 
thoroughness, it has never been excelled. 

The fears of the administration were aroused, and Paine 
was prosecuted for libel and found guilty ; and yet there is 
not a sentiment in the entire work that will not challenge 
the admiration of every civilised man. It is a magazine of 
political wisdom, an arsenal of ideas, and an honor, not 
only to Thomas Paine, but to human nature itself. It 
could have been written only by the man who had the 
generosity, the exalted patriotism, the goodness to say, 
“ Th e world is my country, and to do good my religio n.” 

There Is in all the utterances of the world no grander, no 
sublimer sentiment. There is no creed that can be com- 
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pared with it for a moment. It should be wrought in gold, 
adorned with jewels, and impressed upon every human 
heart — “ The world is my country, and to do good my reli- 
gion.” 

In 1792 Paine was elected by the department of Calais 
as their representative in the National Assembly, So great 
was his popularity in France that he was selected about 
the same time by the people of no less than four depart- 
ments. 

Upon taking his place in the Assembly he was appointed 
as one of a committee to draft a constitution for France. 
Had the French people taken the advice of Thomas Paine, 
there would have been no “ Reign of Terror.” The streets 
of Paris would not have been filled with blood. The Revolu- 
tion would have been the grandest success of the world. 
The truth is, that Paine was too conservative to suit the 
leaders of the French Revolution. They, to a great extent, 
were carried away by hatred, and a desire to destroy. 
They had suffered so long, they had borne so much, that 
it was impossible for them to be moderate in the hour of 
victory. 

Besides all this, the French people had been so robbed by 
the Government^ so degraded by the Church, that they were 
not fit material with which to construct a Republic. Many 
of the leaders longed to establish a beneficent and just 
government, but the people asked for revenge, 

Paine was filled with a real love for mankind. His phi- 
lanthropy was boundless. He wished to destroy monarchy 
— not the monarch. He voted for the destruction of 
tyranny, and against the death of the king. He wished to 
establish a government on a new basis ; one that would for- 
get the past ; one that would give privileges to none, and 
protection to all. 

In the Assembly, where nearly all were demanding the 
execution of the king — where to differ from the majority was 
to be suspected, and where to be suspected was almost cer- 
tain death — Thomas Paine had the courage, the goodness, 
and the justice to vote against death. To vote against the 
execution of the king was a vote against his own life. This 
was the sublimity of devotion to principle. For this he was 
arrested, imprisoned, and doomed to death. 

Search the records of the world, and you will find but few 
sublimer acts than that of Thomas Paine voting against the 
king's death. He, the hater of despotism, the abhorrer ox 
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monarchy, the champion of the rights of man, the republi- 
can, accepting death to save the life of a deposed tyrant — 
of a throneless king. This was the last grand act of 
his political life — the sublime conclusion of his political 
career. 

All his life he had been the disinterested friend of man. 
He had labored — not for money, not for fame, but for the 
general good. He had aspired to no office ; had asked no 
recognition of his services, but had ever been content to 
labor as a common soldier in the army of progress. Con- 
fining his efforts to no country, looking upon the world as 
his field of action, filled with a genuine love for the right, 
he found himself imprisoned by the very people he had 
striven to save. 

Had his enemies succeeded in bringing him to the block, 
he would have escaped the calumnies and the hatred of the 
Christian world. In this country, at least, he would have 
ranked with the proudest names. On the anniversary of 
the Declaration his name would have been upon the lips of 
all the orators, and his memory in the hearts of all of the 
people, 

Thomas Paine had not finished his career. 

He had spent his life thus far in destroying the power of 
kings, and now he turned his attention to the priests. He 

knew that every abuse had been embalmed in Scripture 

that every outrage was in partnership with some holy text. 
He knew that the throne skulked behind the altar, and both 
behind a pretended revelation from God. By this time he 
had found that it was of little use to free the body and leave 
the mind in chains. He had explored the foundations of 
despotism, and had found them infinitely rotten. He had 
dug under the throne, and it occurred to him that he would 
take a look behind the altar. 

The result of his investigations was given to the world in 
the “ Age of Reason.” From the moment of its publication 
he became infamous. He was calumniated beyond measure. 
To slander him was to secure the thanks of the Church. All 
his services were instantly forgotten, disparaged, or denied. 
He was shunned as though he had been a pestilence. Most 
of his old friends forsook him. He was regarded as amoral 
plague, and at the bare mention of his name the bloody 
hands of the Church were raised in horror. He was de- 
nounced as the most despicable of men, 

Not content with following him to the grave, they pursued 
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him with redoubled fury, and recounted with infinite gusto 
and satisfaction the supposed horrors of his death-bed ; 
gloried in the fact that he was forlorn and friendless, and 
gloated like fiends over what they supposed to be the 
agonising remorse of his lonely death. 

It is wonderful that all his services were thus forgotten. 
It is amazing that one kind word did not fall from some 
pulpit; that someone did not accord to him, at least — 
honesty. Strange that in the general denunciation some- 
one did not remember his labor for liberty, his devotion to 
principle, his zeal for the rights of his fellow^-men. He 
had, by brave and splendid effort, associated his name with 
the cause of progress. He had made it impossible to write 
the history of political freedom with his name left out. He 
was one of the creators of light ; one of the heralds of the 
dawn. He hated tyranny in the name of kings, and in the 
name of God, with every drop of his noble blood. He 
believed in liberty and justice, and in the sacred doctrine of 
human equality. Under these divine banners he fought the 
battle of his life. In both worlds he offered his blood for 
the good of man. In the wilderness of America, in the 
French Assembly, in the sombre cell waiting for death, he 
was the same unflinching, unwavering friend of his race ; 
the same undaunted champion of universal freedom. And 
for this he has been hated ; for this the Church has violated 
even his grave. 

This is enough to make one believe that nothing is more 
natural than for men to devour their benefactors. The 
people in all ages have crucified and glorified. Whoever 
lifts his voice against abuses, whoever arraigns the past at 
the bar of the present, whoever asks the king to show his 
commission, or questions the authority of the priest, will be 
denounced as the enemy of. man and God. In all ages 
reason has been regarded as the enemy of religion. Nothing 
has been considered so pleasing to the Deity as a total 
denial of the authority of your own mind. Self-reliance has 
been thought a deadly sin ; and the idea of living and dying 
without the aid and consolation of superstition has always 
horrified the Church. By some unaccountable infatuation 
belief has been, and still is, considered of immense import- 
ance. All religions have been based upon the idea that God 
will for ever reward the true believer, and eternally damn the 
,man who doubts or denies. Belief is regarded as the one 
\essential thing. To practise justice, to love mercy, is not 
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enougli. You must believe in some incomprehensible creed. 
You must say, “ Once one is three, and three times one is 
one.^’ The man who practised every virtue, but failed to 
believe, was execrated. Nothing so outrages the feelings of 
the Church as a moral unbeliever — ^nothing so horrible as a 
charitable Atheist. 

When Paine was born the world was religious. The 
pulpit was the real throne, and the churches were making 
every effort to crush out of the brain the idea that it had 
the right to think. 

The splendid saying of Lord Bacon, that “ the inquiry of 
truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it, the know- 
ledge of truth, which is the presence of it, and the belief 
of truth, which is the enjoying of it, arc the sovereign 
good of human nature,” has been, and ever will be, rejected 
by religionists. Intellectual liberty, as a matter of neces- 
sity, for ever destroys the idea that belief is either praise or 
blameworthy, and is wholly inconsistent with every creed in 
Christendom. Paine recognised this truth. He also saw 
that as long as the Bible was considered inspired this 
infamous doctrine of the virtue of belief would be believed 
and preached. He examined the Scriptures for himself, 
and found them filled with cruelty, absurdity, and im- 
morality. 

He again made up his mind to sacrifice himself for the 
good of his fellow-men. 

He commenced with the assertion, “ That any system of 
religion that has anything in it that shocks the mind of a 
child cannot be a true system.” What a beautiful, what a 
tender sentiment ! No wonder that the Church began to 
hate him. He believed in one God, and no more. After 
this life he hoped for happiness. He believed that true 
religion consisted in doing justice, loving mercy, in en- 
deavoring to make our fellow creatures happy, and in 
offering to God the fruit of the heart. He denied the in- 
spiration of the scriptures. This was his crime. 

He contended that it is a contradiction in terms to call 
anythiug a revelation that comes to us at second-hand, 
either verbally or in writing. He asserted that revelation is 
necessarily limited to the first communication, and that after 
that it is only an account of something which another person 
says was a revelation to him. We have only his word for it, 
as it was never made to us. This argument never has been. 
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and probably never will be answered. He denied the 
divine origin of Christ, and showed conclusively that the 
pretended prophecies of the Old Testament had no refe- 
rence to him whatever ; and yet he believed that Christ was 
a virtuous and amiable man : that the morality he taught 
and practised was of the most benevolent and elevated 
character, and that it had not been exceeded by any. Upon 
this point he entertained the same sentiments now held 
by the Unitarians, and in fact by the most enlightened 
Christians. 

In his time the Church believed and taught that every 
word in the Bible was absolutely true. Since his day it has 
been proven false in its cosmogony, false in its astronomy, 
false in its chronology, false in its history, and, so far as the 
Old Testament is concerned, false in almost everything. 
There are but few if any scientific men who apprehend that 
the Bible is literally true. Who on earth at this day would 
pretend to settle any scientific question by a text from the 
Bible ? The old belief is confined to the ignorant and 
zealous. The Church itself will before long be driven to 
occupy the position of Thomas Paine. The best minds of 
the orthodox world to-day are endeavoring to prove the 
existence of a personal deity. All other questions occupy a 
minor place. You are no longer asked to swallow the Bible 
whole, whale, Jonah, and all. You are simply required to 
believe in God and pay your pew-rent. There is not now 
an enlightened minister in the world who will seriously con- 
tend that Samson’s strength was in his hair, nor that the 
necromancers of Egypt could turn water into blood, and 
pieces of wood into serpents. These follies have passed 
away, and the only reason that the religious world can now 
have for disliking Paine is that they have been forced to 
adopt so many of his opinions. 

Paine thought the barbarities of the Old Testament incon- 
sistent with what he deemed the real character of God. 
He believed that murder, massacre, and indiscriminate 
slaughter had never been commanded by the deity. He 
regarded much of the Bible as childish, unimportant, and 
foolish. The scientific world entertains the same opinion. 
Paine attacked the Bible precisely in the same spirit in which 
he had attacked the pretentions of kings. He used the same 
weapons. All the pomp in the world could not make him 
cower. His reason knew no “ holy of holies,” except the 
abode of truth. The sciences were then in their infancy. 
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The attention of the really learned had not been directed to 
an impartial examination of our pretended revelation. It 
was accepted by most as a matter of course. The Church 
was all-powerful; and no one, unless thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, thought for a moment of disputing 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. The infamous 
doctrine that salvation depends upon belief-— upon a mere 
intellectual conviction — was then believed and preached. 
To doubt was to secure the damnation of your soul. This 
absurd and devilish doctrine shocked the common sense of 
Thomas Paine, and he denounced it with the fervor of 
honest indignation. This doctrine, although infinitely ridicu- 
lous, has been nearly universal, and has been as hurtful as 
senseless. For the overthrow of the infamous tenet Paine 
exerted all his strength. He left few arguments to be used 
by those who should come after him, and he used none that 
have been refuted. The combined wisdom and genius of all 
mankind cannot possibly conceive of an argument against 
liberty of thought. Neither can they show why anyone should 
be punished, either in this world or another, for acting 
honestly in accordance with reason ; and yet, a doctrine with 
every possible argument against it has been, and still is, be- 
lieved and defended by the entire orthodox world. Can it be 
possible that we have been endowed with reason simply that 
our souls may be caught in its toils and snares, that we may 
be led by its false and delusive glare out of the narrow path 
that leads to joy into the broad way of everlasting death? Is 
it possible that we have been given reason simply that we 
may through faith ignore its deductions, and avoid its con- 
clusions ? Ought the sailor to throw away his compass and 
depend entirely upon the fog ? If reason is not to be de- 
pended upon in matters of religion, that is to say, in respect 
to our duties to the Deity, why should it be relied upon in 
matters respecting the rights of our fellows ? Why should 
we throw away the laws given to Moses by Grod himself, and 
have the audacity to make some of our own? How dare we 
drown the thunders of Sinai by calling the ayes and noes in 
a petty legislature ? If reason can determine what is merci- 
ful, what is just, the duties of man to man, what more do we 
want, either in time or eternity ? 

Down, for ever down, with any religion that requires upon^ 
its ignorant altar the sacrifice of the goddess Peason ; that 
compels her to abdicate for ever the shining throne of the 
soul, strips from her form the imperial purple, snatches from 
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l^er hand the sceptre of thought, and makes her the bond- 
woman of a senseless faith ! 

If a man should tell you that he had the most beautiful 
painting in the world, and after taking you where it was, 
should insist upon having your eyes shut, you would likely 
suspect, either that he had no painting or that it was some 
pitiable daub. Should he tell you that he was a most excel- 
lent performer on the violin, and yet refuse to play unless 
your ears were stopped, you would think, to say the least of 
it, that he had an odd way of convincing you of his musical 
ability. But would his conduct be any more wonderful than 
that of a religionist who asks that, before examining his 
creed, you will have the kindness to throw away your reason? 
iThe first gentleman says, “ Keep your eyes shut, my picture 
will bear everything but being seen;” “keep your ears 
stopped, my music objects to nothing but being heard.” 
The last says, “ Away with your reason, my religion dreads 
nothing but being understood.” 

So far as I am concerned, I most cheerfully admit that 
most Christians are honest, and most ministers sincere. We 
do not attack them; we attack their creed. We accord to 
them the same rights that we ask for ourselves. We believe 
that their doctrines are hurtful. We believe that the fright- 
ful text, “ He that believes shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be damned,” has covered the earth with 
blood. It has filled the world with arrogance, cruelty, and 
murder. It has caused the religious wars ; bound hundreds 
of thousands to the stake; founded inquisitions; filled 
dungeons ; invented instruments of torture ; taught the 
mother to hate her child ; imprisoned the mind ; filled the 
earth with ignorance ; persecuted the lovers of wisdom ; 
built the monasteries and convents; made happiness a 
crime, investigation a sin, and self-reliance a blasphemy. 
It has poisoned the springs of learning; misdirected the 
energies of the world ; filled all the countries with want ; 
housed the people in hovels ; fed them with famine ; and, 
but for the efforts of a few brave Infidels, it would have 
taken the world back to the midnight of barbarism, and left 
the heavens without a star. 

The maligners of Paine say that he had no right to attack 
this doctrine because he was unacquainted with the dead 
languages ; and for this reason, it was a piece of pure impu- 
dence in him to investigate the Scriptures. 

Is it necessary to understand Hebrew in order to know 
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that cruelty is not a virtue, and that murder is inconsistent 
with infinite goodness, and that eternal punishment can be 
inflicted upon man only by an eternal fiend ? Is it really 
essential to conjugate the Greek verbs before you can make 
up your mind as to the probability of dead people getting 
out of their graves ? Must one be versed in Latin before 
he is entitled to express his opinion as to the genuineness 
of a pretended revelation from God? Common sense 
belongs exclusively to no tongue. Logic is not confined to, 
nor has it been buried with, the dead languages. Paine 
attacked the Bible as it is translated. If the translation is 
wrong, let its defenders correct it. 

The Christianity of Paine’s day is not the Christianity of 
our time. There has been a great improvement since then. 
One hundred and fiLfty years ago the foremost preachers of 
our time would have perished at the stake. A Universalist 
would have been torn in pieces in England, Scotland and 
America ; Unitarians would have found themselves in the 
stocks, pelted by the rabble with dead cats, after which 
their ears would have been cut off, their tongues bored and 
their foreheads branded. Less than one bundled and fifty 
years ago the following law was in force in Maryland. — 

“ Be it enacted by the Right Honorable, the Lord Proprietor, 
by and with the advice and consent of his lordship's governor, 
and the upper and lower houses of the Assembly, and the autho- 
rity of the same : 

‘‘That if any person should hereafter, within this province, 
wittingly, maliciously and advisedly, by writing or speaking, 
blaspheme or curse God, or deny our Savior J esus Christ to be 
the Son of God, or shall deny the Holy Trmity, the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, or the Godhead of any of the three persons, or 
the unity of the Godhead, or shall utter any profane words con- 
cerning the Holy Trinity, or any of the persons thereof, and 
shall thereof be convict by verdict, shall, for the first offence be 
bored through the tongue, and be fined twenty pounds, to be 
levied off his body. And for the second offence, the offender 
shall be stigmatised by burnmg in the forehead the letter B, and 
fined forty pounds. And that for the third offence, the offender 
shall suffer death without the benefit of clergy.” 

The strange thing about the law is, that it has never been 
repealed, and is still in force in the District of Columbia. 
Laws like these were in force in most of the colonies, and 
in all countries where the Church had power. 

In the Old Testament, the death penalty was attached to 
hundreds of offences. It has been the same in all Christian 
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countries. To-day, in civilized Governments, the death 
penalty is attached only to murder and treason; and in 
some it has been entirely abolished. What a commentary 
upon the divine humbugs of the world ! 

In the day of Thomas Paine the Church was ignorant, 
bloody, and relentless. In Scotland the “ Kirk ” was at the 
summit of its power. It was a full sister of the Spanish In- 
quisition. It waged war upon human nature. It was the 
enemy of happiness, the hater of joy, and the despiser of 
religious liberty. It taught parents to murder their children 
rather than to allow them to propagate error. If the mother 
held opinions of which the infamous “ Kirk ” disapproved, 
her children were taken from her arms, her babe from her 
very bosom, and she was not allowed to see them, or to write 
them a word. It would not allow shipwrecked sailors to be 
rescued on Sunday. It sought to annihilate pleasure, to 
pollute the heart by filling it with religious cruelty and 
gloom, and to change mankind into a vast horde of pious, 
heartless fiends. One of the most famous Scotch divines 
said : “ The Kirk holds that religious toleration is not far 
from blasphemy.” And this same Scotch Kirk denounced, 
beyond measure, the man who had the moral grandeur to 
say, “The woild is my country, and to do good my re- 
ligion.” And this same Kirk abhorred the man who said, 
Any system of religion that shocks the mind of a child 
cannot be a true system.” 

At that time nothing so delighted the Church as the 
beauties of endless torment, and listening to the weak wail- 
ings of infants struggling in the slimy coils and poisonous 
folds of the worm that never dies. 

About the beginning of the nineteenth century, a boy by 
the name of Thomas Aikenhead was indicted and tried at 
Edinburgh for having denied the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, and for having, on several occasions, when cold, 
wished himself in hell that he might get warm. Notwith- 
standing the poor boy recanted and begged for mercy, he 
was found guilty and hanged. His body was thrown in a 
hole at the foot of the scaffold and covered vnth stones. 

Prosecutions and executions like this were common in 
every Christian country, and all of them were based upon 
the belief that an intellectual conviction is a crime. 

No wonder the Church hated and traduced the author of 
the “ Age of Reason.” 

England was filled with Puritan gloom and Episcopal 
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ceremony. All religions conceptions were of the grossest 
nature. The ideas of crazy fanatics and extravagant poets 
were taken as sober facts. Milton had clothed Christianity! 
JjOL the soiled and faded finery of the gods — ^had added to the 
story of Christ the fables of Mythology. He gave to the j 
Protestant Church the most outrageously material ideas of* 
the Deity, He turned all the angels into soldiers — made) 
Heaven a battle-field, put Christ in uniform, and described- 
Grod as a militia general. His works were considered byj 
Protestants nearly as sacred as the Bible itself, and the 
imagination of the people was thoroughly polluted by the} 
horrible imagery, the sublime absurdity of the blind Milton. 

Heaven and hell were realities — the judgment-day was 
expected — books of account would be opened. Every man 
would hear the charges against him read. God was sup- 
posed to sit on a golden throne, suiTOunded by the tallest 
angels, with harps in their hands and crowns on their heads. 
The goats would be thrust into eternal fire on the left, while 
the orthodox sheep, on the right, were to gambol on sunny 
slopes for ever and for ever. 

The nation was profoundly ignorant, and consequently 
extremely religious, so far as belief was concerned. 

In Europe, Liberty was lying chained in the Inquisition — 
her white bosom stained with blood. In the new world the 
Puritans had been hanging and burning in the name of 
God, and selling white Quaker children into slavery in the 
name of Christ, who said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me.” 

Under such conditions progress was impossible. Someone 
had to lead the way. The Church is, and always has been, • 
incapable of a forward movement. Religion always looks 
back. The Church has already reduced Spain to a guitar, j 
Italy to a hand-organ, and Ireland to exile. 

Someone not connected with the Church had to attack the 
monster that was eating odt the heart of the world. Some- 
one had to sacrifice himself for the good of all. The people 
were in the most abject slavery ; their manhood had been 
taken from them by pomp, by pageantry and power. Pro- 
gress is born of doubt and inquiry. The Church never 
doubts — never inquires. To doubt is heresy — ^to inquire 
is to admit that you do not know — ^the Church does 
neither. 

More than a century ago Catholicism, wrapped in robes 
red with the innocent blood of millions, holding in her frantic 
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clutch crowns and sceptres, honors and gold, the keys of 
heaven and hell, trampling beneath her feet the liberties of 
nations, in the proud moment of almost universal dominion, 
felt within her heartless breast the deadly dagger of Vol- 
taire. From that blow the Church never can recover. 
Livid with hatred, she launched her eternal anathema at the 
great destroyer, and ignorant Protestants have echoed the 
curse of Rome. 

In our country the Church was all-powerful, and, although 
divided into many sects, would instantly unite to repel a 
common foe. 

Paine struck the first grand blow. 

The “ Age of Reason ” did more to undermine the power 
of the Protestant Church than all other books then 
known. It furnished an immense amount of food for 
thought. It was written for the average mind and is 
a straightforward, honest investigation of the Bible and of 
the Christian system. 

Paine did not falter from the first page to the last. He 
gives you his candid thought, and candid thoughts are 
always valuable. 

The ^‘Age of Reason” has liberalised us all. It put 
arguments in the mouths of the people ; it put the Church 
on the defensive ; it enabled somebody in every village to 
corne r the parson ; it made the world wiser, and the Church 
better ; it took power from the pulpit and divided it among 
the pews. 

Just in proportion that the human race has advanced, 
the Church has lost power. There is no exception to this 
mle. 

No nation ever materially advanced that held strictly to 
the religion of its founders. 

No nation ever gave itself wholly to the control of 
the Church without losing its power, its honor, and 
existence. 

Every church pretends to have found the exact truth. 
This is the end of progress. Why pursue that which you 
have ? Why investigate when you know ? 

Every creed is a rock of running water : humanity 
sweeps by it. Every creed cries to the Universe, ‘‘ Halt! ” 
A creed is the ignorant past bullying the enlightened present. 

The ignorant are not satisfied with what can be demon- 
strated. Science is too slow for them, and so they invent 
creeds. They demand completeness. A sublime segment, 
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a grand fragment, are of no value to them. They demand 
the complete circle — ^the entire structure. 

In music they want a melody with a recurring accent at 
measured periods. In religion they insist upon immediate 
answers to the questions of creation and destiny. The alpha 
and omega of all things must he in the alphabet of their 
superstition. A religion that cannot answer every question, ’ 
and guess every conundrum, is, in their estimation , ' 
worse than worthless. They desire a kind of theological, 
dictionaiy — a religious ready-reckoner, together with guide- 
boards at all crossings and turns. They mistake impudence 
for authority, solemnity for wisdom, and pathos for inspira- 
tion. The beginning and the end are what they demand. 
The grand flight of the eagle is nothing to them. They , 
want the nest in which he was hatched, and especially the 
dry limb upon which he roosts. Anything that can be 
learned is hardly worth knowing. The present is considered ( 
of no value in itself. Happiness must not be expected this ' 
side of the clouds, and can only be attained by self-denial ’ 
and Mth ; not self-denial for the good of others, but for the 
salvation of your own sweet self. 

^ P aine denied the authority of bibles and creeds — ^this was 
his crime— and for this the world shut the door in his face, 
and emptied its slops upon him from the windows, 

I challenge the world to show that Thomas Paine ever 
wote one line, one word in favor of tyranny — ^in favor of 
immorality ; one line, one word against what he believed to 
be for the highest and the best interests of mankind ; one 
line, one word against justice, charity, or liberty; and yet he 
has been pursued as though he had been a fiend from hell. 
His memory has been execrated as though he had murdered 
some Uriah for his wife ; driven some Hagar into the desert 
to starve with his child upon her bosom ; defiled his own 
daughters ; ripped open with the sword the sweet bodies of 
loving and innocent women ; advised one brother to assas- 
sinate another ; kept a harem with seven hundred wives, 
and three hundred concubines, or had persecuted Christians 
even unto strange cities. 

The Church has pursued Paine to deter others. No 
effort has been in any age of the world spared to crush out 
opposition. The Church used painting, music, and archi- 
tecture, simply to degrade mankind. But there are men 
that nothing can awe. There have been at all times brave 
spuite that dared even the gods. Some proud head has 
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always been above the waves. In every age some Diogenes 
has sacrificed to all the gods. True genius never cowers, 
and there is always some Samson feeling for the pillars of 
authority. 

Cathedrals and domes, and chimes and chants — temples 
frescoed and groined and carved, and gilded with gold — 
altars and tapers, and paintings of virgin and babe — censer 
and chalice, chasuble, paten and alb — organs and anthems 
and incense rising to the winged and blest — maniple , amice 
and stole — crosses and crosiers, tiaras, and crowns— mitres 
and missals and masses — rosaries, relics and robes — martyrs 
and saints, and windows stained as with the blood of Christ 
I — never for one moment awed the brave, proud spirit of the 
Infidel. He knew that all the pomp and glitter had been 
purchased with liberty — that priceless jewel of the soul. In 
looking at the cathedral he remembered the dungeon. The 
music of the organ was not loud enough to drown the clank 
of fetters. He could not forget that the taper had lighted 
the fagot. He knew that the cross adorned the hilt of 
ithe sword, and so, where others worshipped, he wept and 
\scorned. 

The doubter, the investigator, the Infidel, have been the 
saviors of liberty. The truth is beginning to be realised, 
and the intellectual are beginning to honor the brave 
thinkers of the past. 

But the Church is as unforgiving as ever, and still wonder 
why any infidel should be wicked enough to endeavor to 
destroy her power. 

I will tell the Church why. 

I You have imprisoned the human mind ; you have been 
the enemy of libery ; you have burned us at the stake — 
Iwasted us upon slow fires — torn our flesh with iron ; you 
ijiave covered us with chains — ^treated us as outcasts ; you 
have filled the world with fear; you have taken our wives 
a,nd children from our arms; you have confiscated our 
property ; you have denied us the right to testify in courts 
of justice ; you have branded us with infamy ; you have 
torn out our tongues ; you have refused us burial. In the 
name of youi- religion, you have robbed us of every right ; 
and after having inflicted upon us every evil that can be 
inflicted in this world, you have fallen upon your knees, 
and with clasped hands implored your God to torment us for 
ever. 

Can you wonder that we hate your doctrines — that we 
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despise your creeds — ^that we feel proud to know that we 

are beyond your power — ^that we are free in spite of you 

that we can express our honest thought, and that the whole 
world is grandly rising into the blessed light. 

Can you wonder that we point with pride to the fact, 
that Infidelity has ever been found battling for the rights of 
man, for the liberty of conscience, and for the happiness 
of all? 

Can you wonder that we are proud to know that we have 
always been disciples of Eeason, and soldiers of Freedom ; 
that we have denounced tyranny and superstition, and have 
kept our hands unstained with human blood ? 

We deny that religion is the end or object of this life. 

When it is so considered it becomes destructive of happiness 
— ^the real end of life. ^ It becomes a hydra-headed monster, 
reaching in terrible coils from the heavens, and thrusting its 
thousand fangs into the bleeding, quivering hearts of men. 
It devours their substance, builds palaces for G-od (who 
dwells not in temples made with hands), and allows his 
children to die in huts and hovels. It fills the earth with 
mourning, heaven with hatred, the present with fear, and all. 
the future with despair. 

Virt ue is a subordination of the p as sions to the intellec t. 
It is to"^ a-ct in accordance with your highest convictions. It 
does not consist in believing, but in doing. 

This is the sublime truth that the Infidels in all ages have 
uttered. They have handed the torch from one to the other 
through all the years that have fled. Upon the altar of 
Reason they have kept the sacred fire, and through the long 
midnight of faith they fed the divine flame. 

Infidelity is liberty; all religion is slavery. In every 
creed, man is the slave of God— woman is the slave of man 
and the sweet children are the slaves of all. ’ 

We do not want creeds ; we want knowledge we want 

happiness. 

And yet we are told by the Church that we have accom- 
plished nothing ; that we are simply destroyers ; that we tear 
down without building again. 

Is it nothing to free the mind? Is it nothing to civilise 
naankind? Is it nothing to fill the world with light, with 
discovery with science ? Is it nothing to dignify man and 
exalt the intellect ? Is it nothing to grope your way into the 
dreary prisons, the damp and dropping dungeons, the dark 
and silent cells, where the souls of men are .chained to the 
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floors of stone, to greet them like a ray of light, like the 
song of a bird, the murmur of a stream ; to see the dull 
eyes open and grow slowly bright, to feel yourself grasped 
by the shrunken and unused hands, and hear yourself thanked 
by a strange and hollow voice ? 

Is it nothing to conduct these souls gradually into the 
blessed light of day — to let them see again the happy fields^ 
the sweet, green earth, and hear the everlasting music of the 
waves ? Is it nothing to make men wipe the dust from their 
swollen knees, the tears from their blanched and furrowed 
cheeks? Is it a small thing to reave the heavens of an 
insatiate monster and write upon the eternal dome, glittering 
with stars, the grand word — Freedom ? 

Is it a small thing to quench the flames of hell with the 
holy tears of pity — to unbind the martyr from the stake — 
break all the chains — ^put out the fires of civil war — stay the 
sword of the fanatic, and tear the bloody hands of the 
Church from the white throat of Science ? 

Is it a small thing to make men truly free — to destroy the 
dogmas of ignorance, prejudice, and power — the poisoned 
fables of superstition, and drive from the beautiful face of 
the earth the fiend of Fear ? 

It does seem as though the most zealous Christian must at 
times entertain some doubt as to the divine origin of his 
religion. For eighteen hundred years the doctrine has been 
preached. For more than a thousand years the Church had, 
to a great extent, control of the civilised world, and what 
has been the result ? Are the Christian nations patterns of 
charity and forbearance ? 

On the contrary, their principal business is to destroy 
each other. More than five millions of Christians are 
trained, educated, and drilled to murder their fellow- 
Christians. Every nation is groaning under a vast debt 
incurred in carrying on war against other Christians, or 
defending themselves from Christian assault. The world is 
covered with forts to protect Christians from Christians; and 
every sea is covered with iron monsters ready to blow 
Christian brains into eternal froth. Millions upon millions 
are annually expended in the effort to construct still more 
deadly and terrible engines of death. Industry is crippled, 
honest toil is robbed, and even beggary is taxed to defray 
the expenses of Christian warfare. There must be some 
other way to reform this world. We have tried creed and 
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dogma and fable, and they have failed ; and they have failed 
in all the nations dead. 

The people perish for the lack of knowledge. 

Nothing but education — scientific education — can benefit 
mankind. We must find out the laws of nature and con- 
form to them. 

We need free bodies and free minds — ^free labor and 
freethought — chainless hands, and fetterless brains. Free 
labor will give us wealth, Freethought will give us 
truth. 

We need men with moral courage to speak and write their 
real thoughts, and to stand by their convictions, even to the 
very death. We need have no fear of being too radical. 
The future will verify all grand and brave predictions. Paine 
was splendidly in advance of his time ; but he was orthodox 
compared with the Infidels of to-day. 

Science, the great Iconoclast, has been busy since 1801), 
and by the highway of Progress are the broken images of j 
the past. 

On every hand the people advance. The Vicar of God 
has been pushed from the throne of the Caesars, and upon 
the roofs of the Eternal City falls once more the shadow of 
the Eagle. 

All has been accomplished by the heroic few. The men 
of science have explored heaven and earth, and with infinite 
patience have furnished the facts. The brave thinkers have 
used them. The gloomy caverns of superstition have been 
transformed into temples of thought, and the demons of the 
past are the angels of to-day. 

Science took a handful of sand, constructed a telescope, 
and with it explored the starry depths of heaven. Science 
wrested from the gods their thunderbolts ; and now the 
electric spark, freighted with thought and love, flashes under 
all the waves of the sea. Science took a tear from the cheek ' 
of unpaid labor, converted it into steam, created a giant that j 
turns with tireless arm the countless wheels of toil. 

Thomas Paine was one of the intellectual heroes — one of 
the men to whom we are indebted. His name is associated 
for ever with the Great Republic, As long as free govern- 
ment exists he will be remembered, admired, and honored. 

He lived a long, laborious, and useful life. The world is 
better for his having lived. For the sake of truth he ac- 
cepted hatred and reproach for his portion. He ate 
bitter bread of sorrow. His friends were untrue to him 
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because lie was true to himself and true to them. He lost 
the respect of what is called society, but kept his own. His 
life is what the world calls failure, and what history calls 
success. 

If to love your fellow-men more than self is goodness, 
Thomas Paine was good. 

If to be in advance of your time, to be a pioneer in the 
direction of light, is greatness, Thomas Paine was great. 

If to avow your principles and to discharge your duty 
in the presence of death is heroic, Thomas Paine was a 
hero. 

At the age of seventy-three death touched his tired heart. 
He died in the land his genius defended — under the flag he 
gave to the skies. Slander cannot touch him now — hatred 
cannot reach him more. He sleeps in the sanctuary of the 
tomb, beneath the quiet of the stars. 

A few more years — a few more brave men — a few more 
rays of light, and mankind will venerate the memory of him 
who said : 

“ Any system of religion that shocks the mind of a child 
cannot be a true system.” 

“ The world is my country, and to do good my religion.” 



HERETICS AND HERESIES 

Bt colonel eobt. g. ingersoll. 


‘‘ Liberty^ a word without which all other words are vain."' 


Whoever has an opinion of his own, and honestly expresses] 
it, will be guilty of heresy. Heresy is what the minority , 
believe ; it is a name given by the powerful to the doctrine 
of the weak. This word was born of the hatred, arrogance, 
and cruelty of those who love their enemies, and who, when 
smitten on one cheek, turn the other. This word was bom. 
of intellectual slavery in the feudal ages of thought. It was 
an epithet used in the place of argument. From the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, every art has been 
exhausted, and every conceivable punishment inflicted, to 
force all people to hold the same religious opinions. This* 
effort was born of the idea that a certain belief was neces-^ 
sary to the salvation of the soul. Christ taught, and the 
Church still teaches, that unbelief is the blackest of crimes. 
God is supposed to hate with an infinite and implacable 
hatred every heretic upon the earth ; and the heretics who 
have died are supposed, at this moment, to be suffering the 
agonies of the damned. The Church persecutes the living, I 
and her God burns the dead. 

It is claimed that God wrote a book called the Bible, and 
it is generally admitted that this book is somewhat difficult 
to understand. As long as the Church had all the copies of 
this book, and the people were not allowed to read it, there 
was comparatively little heresy in the world ; but when it 
was printed and read, people began honestly to differ as to 
its meaning. A few were independent and brave enough to 
give the world their real thoughts, and for the extermination 
of these men the Church used all her power. Protestants 
and Catholics vied with each other in the work of enslaving 
the human mind. For ages they were rivals in the infamous 
effort to rid the earth of honest people. They infested every 
country, every city, town, hamlet, and family. They ap- 
pealed to the worst passions of the human heart. They 
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sowed the seeds of discord and hatred in every land. Brother 
denounced brother, wives informed against their husbands, 
mothers accused their children, dungeons were crowded with 
the innocent ; the flesh of the good and the true rotted in 
the clasp of chains, the flames devoured the heroic, and in 
the name of the most merciful God his children were exter* 
minated with famine, sword, and fire. Over the wild waves 
of battle rose and fell the banner of Jesus Christ. For 
sixteen hundred years the robes of the Church were red 
with innocent blood. The ingenuity of Christians was ex- 
hausted in devising punishment severe enough to be inflicted 
upon other Christians who honestly and sincerely differed 
with them upon any point whatever. 

Give any orthodox Church the power, and to-day they 
would punish heresy with whip, and chain, and fire. As 
long as a Church deems a certain belief essential to salva- 
tion, just so long it will kill and burn if it has the power, 
hy should the Church pity a man whom her God hates ? 
hy should she show mercy to a kind and noble heretic 
twhom her God will burn in eternal fire ? Why should a 
{ Christian be better than his God ? It is impossible for the 
I imagination to conceive of a greater atrocity than has been 
I perpetrated by the Church. 

Let it be remembered that all churches have persecuted 
heretics to the extent of their power. Every nerve in the 
human body capable of pain has been sought out and 
touched by the Church. Toleration has increased only 
when and where the power of the Church has diminished. 
From Augustine until now the spirit of the Christian has 
remained the same. There has been the same intolerance, 
the same undying hatred of all who think for themselves, 
the same determination to crush out of the human brain all 
knowledge inconsistent with the ignorant creed. 

Evei*y Church pretends that it has a revelation from God, 
and that this revelation must be given to the people through 
the Church ; that the Church acts through its priests, and 
that ordinary mortals must be content with a revelation — 
not from God — but from the Church. Had the people 
submitted to this preposterous claim, of course there could 
have been but one Church, and that Church never could 
have advanced. It might have retrograded, because it is 
not necessary to think, or investigate, in order to forget. 
Wi thout heresy there could have been no pr ogress. 

The highest type ot the ortiiodox Christian does not for- 
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get. Neither does he learn. He neither advances nor 
recedes. He is a living fossil, imbedded in that rock called 
faith. He makes no effort to better his condition, because 
all his strength is exhausted in keeping other people from 
improving theirs. The supreme desire of his heart is to 
force all others to adopt his creed, and in order to accom-| 
plish this object he denounces all kinds of Freethinking as a, 
crime, and this crime he calls heresy. When he had the| 
power, heresy was the most terrible and formidable of' 
words. It meant confiscation, exile, imprisonment, torture,^ 
and death. 

In those days the cross and rack were inseparable com- 
panions. Across the open Bible lay the sword and fagot. 
Not content with burning such heretics as were alive, they 
even tried the dead, in order that the Church might rob 
their wives and children. The property of all heretics was 
confiscated, and on this account they charged the dead with 
being heretical — indicted, as it were, their dust — to the end 
that the Church might clutch the bread of orphans. Learned 
divines discussed the propriety of tearing out the tongues of 
heretics before they were burned, and the general opinion 
was that this ought to be done, so that the heretics should 
not be able, by uttering blasphemies, to shock the Christians 
who were burning them. With a mixture of ferocity and ^ 
Christianity, the priests insisted that heretics ought to be / 
burned at a slow fire, giving as a reason that more lime was / 
given them for repentence. 

No wonder that Jesus Christ said, “ I came not to bring 
peace but a sword.” 

Every priest regarded himself as the agent of God, He 
answered all questions by authority, and to treat him with 
disrespect was an insult offered to God. No one was asked 
to think, but all were commanded to obey. 

In 1208 the Inquisition was establishe d. Seven years 
afterward, the fourth council of the Lateran enjoined all 
kings and rulers to swear on oath that they would extermi- 
nate heretics from their dominions. The sword of the 
Church was unsheathed, and the world was at the mercy of 
ignorant and infuriated priests, whose eyes feasted upon the 
agonies they inflicted. Acting as they believed, or pre- 
tended to believe, under the command of God, stimulated 
by the hope of infinite reward in another world — hating 
heretics with every drop of their bestial blood — savage be- 
yond description — ^merciless beyond conception — these in- 
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famous priests, in a kind of frenzied joy, leaped upon the 
helpless victims of their rage. They crushed their bones in 
iron boots, tore their quivering flesh with iron hooks and 
pincers, cut off their lips and eyelids, pulled out their nails, 
and into the bleeding quick thrust needles, tore out their 
tongues, extinguished their eyes, stretched them upon racks, 
flayed them alive, crucified them with their head downward, 
exposed them to wild beasts, burned them at the stake, 
mocked their cries and groans, ravished their wives, robbed 
their children, and then prayed God to finish the holy 
work in hell. 

Millions upon millions were sacrificed upon the altars of 
bigotry. The Catholic burned the Lutheran, the Lutheran 
burned the Catholic ; the Episcopalian tortured the Presby- 
terian, the Presbyterian tortured the Episcopalian. Every 
denomination killed all it could of every other ; and each 
Christian felt in duty bound to exterminate every other 
Christian who denied the smallest fraction of his creed. 

In the reign of Henry YIII., that pious and moral 
founder of the Apostolic Episcopal Church, there was 
passed by the Parliament of England an Act entitled, “ An 
Act for Abolishing of Diversity of Opinion,” And in this 
Act was set forth what a good Christian was obliged to 
believe. 

First, that in the sacrament was the real body and blood 
of Jesus Christ. 

Second, that the body and blood of Jesus Christ was in 
the bread, and the blood and body of Jesus Christ was in 
the wine. 

Third, that the priest should not marry. 

Fourth, that vows of chastity were of perpetual obligation. 

Fifth, that private masses ought to be continued. 

And sixth, that auricular confession to a priest must be 
maintained. 

This creed was made by law, in order that all men might 
know just what to believe by simply reading the statute. 
The Church hated to see the people wearing out their brains 
in thinking upon these subjects. It was thought far better 
that a creed should be made by Parliament, so that whatever 
might be lacking in evidence might be made up in force. 
The punishment for denying the first article was death by 
fire. For the denial of any other article, imprisonment, 
and for the second offence — death. 

Your attention is called to these six articles, established 
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during the reign of Henry VIII., and by the Church of 
England, simply because not one of these articles is be- 
lieved by that Church to-day. If the law then made by the 
Church could be enforced now, every Episcopalian would be 
burned at the stake. 

Similar laws were passed in most Christian countries, as 
all orthodox Churches firmly believed that mankind could 
be legislated into heaven. According to the creed of every 
Church, slavery leads to heaven, liberty leads to hell. It 
was claimed that God had founded the Church, and that to 
deny the authority of the Church was to be a traitor to 
God, and consequently an ally of the Devil. To torture 
and destroy one of the soldiers of Satan was a duty no good 
Christian cared to neglect. Nothing can be sweeter than to 
earn the gratitude of God by killing your own enemies. 
Such a mingling of profit and revenge, of heaven for your- 
self and damnation for those you dislike, is a temptation 
that your ordinary Christian never resists. 

According to the theologians, God, the Father of us all, 
wrote a letter to his children. The children have always 
differed somewhat as to the meaning of this letter. In con- 
sequence of these honest differences, these brothers began 
to cut out each other’s hearts. In every land, where this 
letter from God has been read, the children to whom and 
for whom it was written have been filled with hatred and 
malice. They have imprisoned and murdered each other 
and the wives and children of each other. In the name of 
God every possible crime has been committed, every con- 
ceivable outrage has been perpetrated. Brave men, tender 
and loving women, beautiful girls, and prattling babes have 
been exterminated in the name of Jesus Christ. For more 
than fifty generations the Church has carried the black flag. 
Her vengeance has been measured only by her power. 
During all these years of infamy no heretic has ever been 
forgiven. With the heart of a fiend she has hated ; with 
the clutch of avarice she has grasped; with the jaws of a 
dragon she has devoured, pitiless as famine, merciless as fire, 
with the conscience of a serpent. Such is the history of 
the Church of God. 

I do not say, and I do not believe, that Christians are as 
bad as their creeds. In spite of Church and dogma, there 
have been millions and millions of men and women true to 
the loftiest and most generous promptings of the human 
heart. Thev have been true to their convictions, and with 
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a self-denial and fortitude excelled by none, have labored 
and suffered for the salvation of men. Imbued with the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, believing that by personal effort they 
could rescue at least a few souls from the infinite shadow of 
hell, they have cheerfully endured every hardship and 
scorned danger and death. And yet, notwithstaning all 
this, they believed that honest error was a crime. They 
knew that the Bible so declared, and they believed that aU 
unbelievers would be eternally lost. They believed that 
religion was of God, and all heresy of the devil. They 
killed heretics in defence of their own souls and the souls 
of their children. They killed them, because, according to 
their idea, they were the enemies of God, and because the 
Bible teaches that the blood of the unbeliever is a most ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to heaven. Nature never prompted a 
loving mother to throw her child into the Ganges. 

Nature never prompted men to exterminate each other 
for a difference ot opinion concerning the baptism of infants. 
These crimes have been produced by religions filled with all 
that is illogical, cruel, and hideous. These religions were 
produced for the most part by ignorance, tyranny, and 
hypocrisy. Under the impression that the infinite Ruler 
and Creator of the Universe had commanded the destruction 
of heretics and infidels, the Church perpetrated all these 
crimes. 

Men and women have been burned for thinking there was 
but one God ; that there was none ; that the Holy Ghost is 
younger than God ; that God was somewhat older than his 
son ; for insisting that good works will save a man, without 
faith ; that faith will do without good works ; for declaring 
that a sweet babe will not be burned eternally, because its 
parents failed to have its head wet by a priest ; for speaking 
of God as though he had a nose ; for denying that Christ 
was his own father; for contending that three persons, 
rightly added together, make more than one ; for believing 
in purgatory ; for denying the reality of hell ; for pretending 
that priests can forgive sins ; for preaching that God is an 
essence ; for denying that witches rode through the air on 
sticks ; for doubting the total depravity of the human heart ; 
for laughing at irresistible grace, predestination, and par- 
ticular redemption ; for denying that good bread could 
be made of the body of a dead man; for pretending 
, that the Pope was not managing this world for God, and 
in place of God ; for disputing the efficacy of a vicarious 
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atonement ; for thinking that the Virgin Mary was born 
like other people ; for thinking that a man’s rib was hardly 
sufficient to make a good sized woman : for denying that 
Grod used his finger for a pen ; for asserting that prayers are 
not answered, that diseases are not sent to punish unbelief ; 
for denying the authority of the Bible ; for having a Bible 
in their possession ; for attending mass, and for refusing to 
attend ; for wearing a surplice ; for carrying a cross, and for | 
refusing ; for being a Catholic, and for being a Protestant, • 
for being an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, a Baptist, and fort 
being a Quaker. In short, every virtue has been a crime, ^ 
and every crime a virtue. The Church has burned honesty 
and rewarded hypocrisy, and all this she did because it was 
commanded by a book — a book that men had been taught 
implicitly to believe, long before they knew one word that 
was in it. They had been taught that to doubt the truth of 
this book, to examine it, even, was a crime of such enor- 
mity that it could not be forgiven, either in this world or in 
the next. 

The Bible was the real persecutor. The Bible burned 
heretics, built dungeons, founded the Inquisition, and 
trampled upon all the liberties of men. 

How long, 0 how long will mankind worship a book? 
How long will they grovel in the dust before the ignorant 
legends of the barbaric past ? How long, O how long will 
they pursue phantoms in a darkness deeper than death ^ 

Unfortunately for the world, about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century a man by the name of Gerard Chauvin 
was married to Jeanne Lefranc, and still more unfortunately 
for the world the fruit of this marriage was a son, called 
John Chauvin, who afterward became famous as John 
Calvin the founder of the Presbyterian Church, 

This man forged five fetters for the brain. These fetters 
he called points. That is to say, predestination, particular 
redemption, total depravity, irresistible grace, and the per- 
severance of the saints. About the neck of each follower 
he put a collar, bristling with these five iron points. The 
presence of all these points on the collar is still the test of 
orthodoxy in the church he founded. This man, when in 
the flush of youth, was elected to the office of preacher in 
Geneva. He at once, in union with Farel, drew up a con- 
densed statement of the Presbyterian doctrine, and all the 
citizens of Geneva, on pain of banishment, were compelled 
t© take an oath that they believed this statement. Of this 
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proceeding Calvin very innocently remarked that it pro- 
duced great satisfaction. A man by the name of Caroli had 
the audacity to dispute with Calvin. For this outrage he 
was banished. 

To show you what great subjects occupied the attention 
of Calvin, it is only necessary to state that he furiously 
discussed the question as to whether the sacramental bread 
should be leavened or unleavened. He drew up laws 
regulating the cut of the citizens’ clothes, and prescribing 
their diet, and all whose garments were not in the Calvin 
fashion were refused the sacrament At last, the people 
becoming tired of this petty, theological tyranny, banished 
Calvin. In a few years, however, he was recalled and 
received with great enthusiasm. After this, he was supreme, 
and the will of Calvin became the law of G-eneva. 

Under the benign adminstration of Calvin, James Gruet 
was beheaded because he had written some profane verses. 
The slightest word against Calvin or his absurd doctrine 
was punished as a crime. 

In 1553, a man was tried at Vienne by the Catholic 
Church for heresy. He was convicted and sentenced to 
death by burning. It was his good fortune to escape. 
Pursued by the sleuth hounds of intolerance, he fled to 
Geneva for protection. A dove flyin g from hawks, sought 
safety in the nest of a vulture. Tliis fugitive from the 
crusty of Rome" "^ked shelter from John Calvin, who had 
written^ a hook in favor of religious toleration. Servetus 
had forgotten that this book was written by Calvin when in 
the minority ; that it was written in weakness, to be forgotten 
in power ; that it was produced by fear instead of principle. 
He did not know that Calvin had caused his arrest at 
Vienne, in France, and had sent a copy of his work, which 
was claimed to be blasphemous, to the archbi'shop. He did 
not then know that the Protestant Calvin was acting as one 
of the detectives of the Catholic Church, and had been 
instrumental in procuring his conviction for heresy. Igno- 
rant of all this unspeakable infamy, he put himself in the 
power ot this very Calvin. The maker of the Presbyterian 
creed caused the fugitive Servetus to be arrested for blas- 
phemy. He was tried ; Calvin was his accuser. He was 
cpnvicted and condemned to death by fire. On the morn- 
ing of the fatal day Calvin saw him, and Servetus, the 
victim, asked forgiveness of Calvin, the murderer, for any- 
thing he might have said that had wounded his feelings. 
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Servetus was bound to the stake, the fagots were lighted. 
The wind carried the flames somewhat away from his body, 
so that he slowly roasted for hours. Vainly he implored a 
speedy death. At last the flame climbed around his form ; 
through smoke and fire his murderers saw a white, heroic 
face. And there they watched until a man became a 
charred and shrivelled mass. 

Liberty was banished from Geneva, and nothing but 
Presbyterianism was left. Honor, justice, mercy, reason, 
and charity were all exiled; but the five points of pre- 
destination, particular redemption, irresistible grace, total 
depravity, and the certain perseverance of the saints, 
remained instead. 

Calvin founded a little theocracy in Geneva, modelled 
after the Old Testament, and succeeded in erecting the 
most detestable government that ever existed, except the 
one from which it was copied. 

Against all this intolerance, one man, a minister, raised 
his voice. The name of this man should never be for- 
gotten. It was Castellio. This brave man had the good- 
ness and the courage to declare the innocence of honest 
error. He was the first of the so-caUed reformers to take 
this noble ground. I wis h I had the genius to pay a fittin g 
tr ibute to his mem ory. Perhaps it would be impossible to 
pay him a grander compliment than to say, Castellio was in 
all things the opposite of Calvin. To plead for the right 
of individual judgment was considered as a crime, and 
Castellio was driven from Geneva by John Calvin. By 
him he was denounced as a child of the Devil, as a dog 
of Satan, as a beast from Hell, and as one who, by his 
horrid blasphemy of the innocence of honest error, crucified 
Christ afresh, and by him he was pursued until rescued by 
the hand of death. 

Upon the name of Castellio, Calvin heaped every epithet, 
until his malice was satisfied and his imagination exhausted. 
It is impossible to conceive how human nature can become 
so frightfully perverted as to pursue a fellow-man with the 
malignity of a fiend, simply because he is good, just and 
generous. 

C alvin was of a pallid, bloodless complexion, thin, sickly, 
irritable, gloomy, impatient, egoistic, tyrannical, heartless 
and infamous. He was a strange compound of revengeful 
morality, malicious forgiveness, ferocious charity, egoistic 
humility, and a kind of hellish justice. In other words, 
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he was as near like the God of the Old Testament as his 
health permitted. 

I The best thing, however, about the Presbyterians of 
[Geneva was that they denied the power of the Pope, and 
[the best thing about the Pope was that he was not a Presby- 
Iterian. 

The doctrines of Calvin spread rapidly, and were eagerly 
accepted by multitudes on the Continent. But Scotland, 
in a few years, became the real fortress of Presbyteris».nism. 
The Scotch rivalled the adherents of Calvin, and succeeded 
in establishing the same kind of theocracy that flourished 
in Geneva. The clergy took possession and control of 
everybody and everything. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the slavery, the mental degradation, the abject superstition 
of the people of Scotland dimng the reign of Presby- 
terianism. Heretics were hunted and devoured as though 
they had been wild beasts. The gloomy insanity of Presby- 
terianism took possession of a great majority of the people. 
They regarded their ministers as the Jews did Moses and 
Aaron. They believed that they were the especial agents 
of God, and that whatsoever they |found in Scotland would] 
be bound in heaven. There was not one particle of intel- 
lectual freedom. No one was allowed to differ from the 
Church, or to even contradict a priest. Had Presby- 
terianism maintained its ascendancy, Scotland would have 
been peopled by savages to-day. The revengeful spirit of 
Calvin took possession of the Puritans, and caused them 
to redden the soil of the New World with the brave blood 
of honest men. Clinging to the five points of Calvin, they, 
too, established governments in accordance with the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament. They, too, attached the penalty 
of death to the expression of honest thought. They, too, 
believed their Church supreme, and exerted all their 
power to curse this Continent with a spiritual despotism 
as infamous as it was absurd. They believed with Luther 
that universal toleration is universal error, and universal 
error is universal hell. Toleration was denounced as a 
crime. 

Fortunately for us, civilisation has had a softening effect 
upon the Presbyterian Church. To the ennobling influence 
of the arts and sciences the savage spirit of Calvinism has, 
in some slight degree, succumbed. True, the old creed 
remains substantially as it was written, but by a kind of 
tacit understanding it has come to be regarded as a relic of 
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the past. The cry of “ heresy ” has been growing fainter 
and fainter, and, as a consequence, the ministers of that 
denomination have ventured now and then to express 
doubts as to the damnation of infants, and the doctrine 
of total depravity. The fact is, the old idea^ became a 
little monotonous to the people. The fall of man, the 
scheme of redemption and irresistible grace, began to have 
a familiar sound. The preachers told the old stories while 
the congregation slept. Some of the ministers became 
tired of these stoiies themselves. The five points grew 
dull, and they felt that nothing short of irresistible grace 
could bear this endless repetition. The outside world was 
full of progress, and in every direction men advanced, while 
the Church, anchored to creed, idly rotted on the shore. 
Other denominations, imbued some little with the spirit of 
investigation, were w^pringing up on every side, while the 
old Presbyterian aik rested on the Ararat of the past, filled 
with the theological monsters of another age. 

Lured by the splendors of the outer world, tempted by 
the achievements of science, longing to feel the throb and 
beat of the mighty march of the human race, a few of the 
ministers of this conservative denomination were compelled, 
by irresistible sense, to say a few words in harmony with 
the splendid ideas of to-day. 

These utterances have upon several occasions so nearly 
awakened some of the members, that, rubbing their eyes, 
they have feebly inquired whether these grand ideas weie 
not somewhat heretical ? Those ministers found that just 
in proportion as their orthodoxy decreased, their congrega- 
tions increased. Those who dealt in the pure unadulter- 
ated article, found themselves demonstrating the five points 
to a less number of hearers than they had points. Stung 
to madness by this bitter truth, this galling contrast, this 
harassing fact, the really orthodox have raised the cry of 
heresy, and expect with this cry to seal the lips of honest 
men. One of these ministers, and one who has been en- 
joying the luxury of a little honest thought, and the real 
rapture of expressing it, has already been indicted ^ and is 
about to be tried by the Presbytery of Illinois. 

He has been charged : 

First. With spealwng in an ambiguous language in re- 
lation to the dear oM doctrine of the fall of man. With 
haying neglected to preach that most comforting and con- 
soling truth, the eternal damnation of the soul. 
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Suiely that man must be a monster who could wish to 
blot this blessed doctrine out and rob earth’s wretched chil- 
dren of this blissful hope ! 

"Who can estimate the misery that has been caused by 
this most infamous doctrine of eternal punishment ? Think 
of the lives it has blighted — of the tears it has caused— -of 
the agony it has produced. Think of the millions who 
have been driven to insanity by this most terrible of dogmas. 
This doctrine renders God the basest and most cruel being 
in the universe. Compared with him, the most frightful 
deities of the most barbarous and degraded tribes are mira- 
cles of goodness and mercy. There is nothing more degra- 
ding than to worship such a God. Lower than this the soul 
can never sink. If the doctrine of eternal damnation is 
true, let me have my portion in hell, rather than in heaven 
with a God infamous enough to inflict eternal misery upon 
any of the sons of men. 

Second With having spoken a few kind words of Eobert 
Collyer and John Stuart Mill. 

I have the honor of a slight acquaintance with Eobert 
Collyer. I have read with pleasure some of his exquisite 
productions. He has a brain full of the dawn, the head of 
a philosopher, the imagination of a poet, and the sincere 
heart of a child. 

Is a minister to be silenced because he speaks fairly of a 
noble and candid adversary ^ Is it a crime to compliment 
a lover of justice, an advocate of liberty ; one who devoted 
his life to the elevation of man, the discovery of truth, and 
the promulgation of what he believed to be right ? 

Can that tongue be palsied by a presbytery that praises a 
self-denying and heroic life ? Is it a sin to speak a charit- 
able word over the grave of John Stuart Mill? Is it 
heretical to pay a just and graceful tribute t6 departed 
worth ? Must the true Presbyterian violate the sanctity of 
the tomb, dig open the grave, and ask his God to curse the 
silent dust ? Is Presbyterianism so narrow that it conceives 
ot no excellence, of no purity of intention, of no spiritual 
and moral grandeur outside of its barbaric creed ? Does it 
still retain within its stony heart all the malice of its founder? 
Is it still warming its fleshless hands at the flames that con- 
sumed Serve tus ? Does it still glory in the damnation of 
infants, and does it still persist in emptying the cradle in 
order that perdition may be filled ? Is it sthil starving the 
soul and famishing the heart? Is it still trembling and 
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shivering, crouching and crawling, before its ignorant con- 
fession of faith ? 

Had such men as Robert CoUyer and John Stuart Mill 
been present at the burning of Servetus, they would have 
extinguished the flames with their tears. Had the Presby- 
tery of Ctiicago been there, they would have quietly turned 
their backs, solemnly divided their coat-tails, and warmed 
themselves. 

Third. With having spoken disparagingly of the doctrine 
of predestination. 

If there is any dogma that ought to be protected by law, 
predestination is that doctrine. Surely it is a cheerful, 
joyous thing, to one who is laboring, struggling and suffer- 
ing in this weary world, to think that before he existed, 
before the earth was, before a star had glittered in the 
heavens, before a ray of light had left the quiver of the 
sun, his destiny had been irrevocably fixed, and that for an 
eternity before his birth he had been doomed to bear eternal 
pain 1 

Fourth. With having failed to preach the efiicacy of 
‘‘ vicarious sacrifice/’ 

vSuppose a man had been convicted of murder, and was 
about to be hanged — the governor acting as the executioner. 
And suppose that just as the doomed man was to suffer 
death, someone in the crowd should step forwai'd and say, 
“ I am willing to die in the place of that murderer. He has 
a family, and I have none.” And suppose, further, that the 
governor should reply, Come forward, young man, your 
offer is accepted. A murder has been committed, and some- 
body must be hung, and your death will satisfy the law just 
as well as the death of the murderer.” What would you 
then think of the doctrine of “ vicarious sacrifice ? ” 

This doctrine is the consummation of two outrages — ^for-'‘ 
giving one crime and committing another. 

Fifth. With having inculcated a phase of the doctrine 
commonly known as Evolution ” or “ Development.” 

The Church believes and teaches the exact opposite of 
this doctrine. According to the philosophy of theology, 
man has continued to degenerate for six thousand years. 
To teach that there is that in nature which impels to higher 
forms and grander ends, is heresy, of course. The deity 
will damn Spencer and his ‘‘ Evolution,” Darwin and his 
“ Origin of Species,” Bastian and his “Spontaneous Gene- 
ration,” Huxley and his “Protoplasm,” Tvndall and Tila 
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“ Prayer Gauge,” and will save tliose, and those only, who 
declare that the universe has been cursed from the smallest 
atom to the grandest star; that everything tends to evil, and 
to that only ; and that the only perfect thing in nature is the 
Presbyterian confession of faith. 

Sixth. With having intimated that the reception of 
Socrates and Penelope at heaven’s gate was, to say the least,, 
a trifle more cordial than that of Catharine II. 

^ Penelope, waiting patiently and trustfully for her lord’s 
return, delaying her suitors, while sadly weaving and un- 
weaving the shroud of Laertes, is the most perfect type 
of wife and woman produced by the civilisation of Greece. 

I Socrates, whose life was above reproach, and whose death 
[was beyond all praise, stands to-day, in the estimation of 
(every thoui>htful man, at least the peer of Christ. 

Catharine II. assassinated her husband. Stepping upon 
his corpse, she mounted the throne. She was the murderess 
of Prince Iwan, the grand-nephew of Peter the Great, who 
was imprisoned for eighteen years, and who, during all that 
time, saw the sky but once. Taken all in all, Catharine 
was probably one of the most intellectual beasts that ever 
wore a crown. 

Catharine, however, was the head of the Greek Church, 
Socrates was a heretic, and Penelope lived and died without 
having once heard of “ particular redemption,” or “ irresist- 
ible grace.” 

Seventh, With repudiating the idea of a “ call” to the 
ministry, and pretending that men were “ called ” to preach 
as they were to the other avocations of life. 

If this doctrine is true, God, to say the least of it, is an 
exceedingly poor judge of human nature. It is more than 
a century since a man of true genius has been found in an 
orthodox pulpit. Every minister is heretical just to the 
extent that his intellect is above the average. The Lord 
seems to be satisfied with the mediocrity ; but the people 
are not. 

A n old deacon, wishing to get rid of an unpopular 
preacher, advised him to give up the ministry, and turn his 
attention to something else. The preacher replied that 
he could not conscientiously desert the pulpit, as he had a 

call ” to the ministry. To which the deacon replied, 
“ That may be so, but it’s mighty unfortunate for you that* 
when God called you to preach, he forgot to call anybody 
to hear you.” 
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There is nothing more stupidly egoistic than the claim 
of the clergy that they are, in some divine sense, set apart 
to the service of the Lord ; that they have been chosen and 
sanctified ; that there is an infinite difference between them 
and persons employed in secular affairs. They teach us 
that all other professions must take care of themselves ; that 
God allows anybody to be a doctor, a lawyer, statesman, 
soldier, or artist ; that the Motts and Coopers — the Mans- 
fields and Marrthalls — the Wilberforces and Sumners — the 
Angelos and Raphaels — were never honored by a “ call.” 
They chose their professions and won their laurels without 
the assistance of the Lord. All these men were left free to 
follow their own inclinations, while God was buaily engaged 
selecting and “calling” priests, rectors, eldeis, ministers 
and exhorters. 

Eighth. With having doubted that God was the author 
of the 109th Psalm. 

The portion of that Psalm which carries with it the clearest 
and most satisfactory evidences of inspiration, and which has 
afforded almost unspeakable consolation to the Presbyterian 
Church, is as follows : — 

Set thou a -wicked mau over him 5 and let Satan stand at his right 
hand 

“When he shall bo judged, let him be condemned ; and let his prayer 
become sin. 

Let his days be few , and let another take his office. 

•‘Let his children be fatheiloss, and his -wife a wiiiow. 

•‘Let his children be continually vagabonds, and bog; lit them seek 
their bread also out of their desolate places 

Let the extortioner catch all that he hath , and let the strangers 
spoil his labor. 

“Let there be none to extend mercy unto him ; neither let there be 
none to favor his fatherless children. 

“ Let his posterity ha cut off; and m the generation following let 
their name be blotted out. 

» it * 

“But do thou for me, 0 God the Lord, for Thy name’s sake; be- 
cause Thy meicy is good, deliver though me. 

* * * I will greatly praise the Lord with my mouth.” 

Thick of a God wicked and malicious enough to inspire 
this prayer. Think of one infamous enough to answer it. 

Had this inspired Psalm been found in some temple 
erected for the worship of snakes, or in the possession of 
some cannibal king, written with blood upon the dried skins 
of babes, there would have been a perfect harmony between 
its surroundings and its sentiments. 

No wonder that the author of this inspired Psalm coldly 
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received Socrates and Penelope, and reserved his sweetest 
smiles for Catharine the Second ! 

Ninth. With having said that the battles in which the 
Israelites engaged with the approval and command of 
Jehovah surpassed in cruelty those of Julius Caesar. 

Was it Julius Caesar who said, “And the Lord our G-od 
delivered him before us ; and we smote him, and his sons, 
and all his people. And we took all his cities, and utterly 
destroyed the men, and the women, and the little ones, of 
every city, we left none to remain ?” 

Did Julius Ccesar send the following report to the Eoman 
Senate ? “ And we took all his cities at that time, there 

was not a city which we took not from them, three-score 
cities, all the region of Argob, the kingdom of Og, in Bashan. 
All these citieh were fenced with high walls, gates, and bars ; 
besides un walled towns a great many. And we utterly 
destroyed them, as we did unto Sihon, King of Heshbon, 
utterly destroying the men, women, and childien of every 
city,” 

Did Cassar take the city of Jericho “ and utterly destroy 
all that was in the city, both man and woman, young and 
old”? Did he smite “all the country of the hills, and of 
the south, and of the vale, and of the springs, and all their 
kings, and leave none remaining that breathed, as the Lord 
God had commanded ” ? 

Search the records of the whole world, find out the history 
of every barbarous tribe, and you can find no crime that 
touched a lower depth of infamy than those the Bible’s God 
commanded and approved. For such a God I have no 
words to express my loathing and contempt, and all the 
words in all the languages of man would scarcely be suflS.- 
Icient. Awav with such a God ! Give me Jupiter rather, 
I with lo and Europa, or even Siva, with his skulls and snakes, 
lor give me none. 

Tenth. With having repudiated the doctrines of “total 
depravity.” 

What a precious doctrine is that of the total depravity of 
the human heart ! How sweet it is to believe that the lives 
of all the good and great were continual sins and perpetual 
crimes; that the love a mother bears her child is, in the 
sight of God, a sin ; that the gratitude of the natural heart 
is simple meanness ; that the tears of pity are impure ; that 
for the unconverted to live and labor for others is an offence 
to heaven ; that the noblest aspirations of the soul are low 
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and grovelling in the sight of God ; that man should fall 
upon his knees and ask forgiveness, simply for loving his 
vintfe and child, and that even the act of asking forgiveness 
is, in fact, a crime ! 

Surely it is a kind of bliss to feel that every woman and 
child in the wide world, with the exception of those who 
believe the five points, or some other equally cruel creed, and 
such children as have not been baptised, ought at this very 
moment to be dashed down to the lowest glowing gulf of 
hell ! 

Take from the Christian th<* history of his own Church ; 
leave that entirely out of the question, and he has no argu- 
ment left with which to substantiate the total depravity of 
man. 

A minister once asked an old lady, a member of his 
Church, what she thought of the doctrine of total depravity, 
and the dear old soul replied that she thought it a mighty 
good doctrine if the Lord would only gh c the people grace 
enough to live up to it ^ 

Eleventh. With having doubted the “perseverance of 
the saints.” 

I suppose the real meaning of this doctrine is, that Presby- 
terians are just as sure of going to heaven as all other folks 
are of going to hell. The real idea being, that it all depends 
upon the will of God, and not upon the character of the 
person to bo damned or saved; that God has the weakness 
to send Presbyterians to Paradise, and the j'usticc to doom 
the rest of mankind to eternal fire. 

It is admitted that no unconverted brain can see the least 
of sense in this doctrine ; that it is abhorrent to all who have 
not been the recipients of a “ new heart that only the per- 
fectly good can justify the perfectly infamous. 

It is contended that the saints do not persevere of their 
own free will — that they are entitled to no credit for per- 
severing ; but that God forces them to persevere, while, on 
the other hand, every crime is committed in accordance with 
the secret will of God, who does all things for his own glory. 

Compared with this doctrine, there is no other idea, that 
has ever been believed by man, that can properly be called 
absurd. 

As to the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, I 
wish with all my heart that it may prove to be a fact. I 
really hope that every saint, no matter how badly he may 
break on the first quarter, nor how many shoes he may cast 
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at the half-mile pole, will foot it bravely down the long 
home stretch, and win eternal heaven by at least a neck. 

Twelfth. With having spoken and written somewhat 
lightly of the idea of converting the heathen with doctrinal 
sermons. 

Of all the failures of which we have any history or know- 
ledge, the missionary effort is the most conspicuous. The 
whole question has been decided here, in our own country, 
and conclusivcdy settled. We have nearly exterminated the 
Indians; but we have converted none. Fioni the daj's of 
John Eliot to the execution of the last Modoc, not one In- 
dian has been the subject of irresistible grace or particular 
redemption. The few red men who roam the Western 
wilderness have no thought or care concerning the five points 
of Calvin. They are utterly oblivious to the great and vital 
truths contained in the Thiity-nine articles, the Saybrook 
platform, and the i esolution of the Evangelical Alliance. No 
Indian has ever scalped another on account oi his religious 
belief. This of itself shows conclusively that the mission- 
aries have had no effect. 

Why should ^ e convert the heathen of China and kill our 
[own? Why should we send mi'-sionaries across the seas, 
and soldiers over the plains ? Why should we send Bibles 
to the East and muskets to the West? If it is impossible to 
convert Indians who have no religion of their own ; no per- 
judice for or against the “ eternal procession of the Holy 
Ghost,” how can we expect to convert a heathen who has a 
religion ; who has plenty of gods and Bibles and prophets, 
and Christs, and who has a religious literature far grander than 
our own ^ Can we hope, with the story of Daniel in the 
lion’s den, to rival the stupendous miracles ot India? Is there 
anything in our Bible as lofty and loving as the prayer of the 
Buddhist? Compare your “Confession of Faith” with the 
following : — 

“Never will I seek nor receive private individual salvation, 
— never enter into final peace alone; but forever and every- 
l where will I live and strive for the universal redemption of 
\ eveiy creature throughout all worlds. Until all are delivered, 
mever will I leave the world of sin, sorrow, and struggle, but 
will remain where I am.” 

' Think of sending an average Presbyterian to convert a 
man who daily offers this tender, this infinitely generous 
and incomparable prayer ! Think of reading the 109th 
Psalm to a heathen who has a Bible of his own, in which is 
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found this passage : “ Blessed is that man, and beloved of 
all the gods, who is afraid of no man, and of whom no man 
is afraid ! ” 

Why should you read even the New Testament to a Hindu, 
when his own Chris tna has said : “If a man strike thee, 
and in striking drop his staff, pick it up and hand it to him 
again ” ? Why send a Presbyterian to a Sufi, who says : 
“ Better one moment of silent contemplation and inward 
love, than seventy thousand years of outward worship”? 
“ Whoso would carelessly tread on one ^vorm that crawls on 
earth, that heartless one is darkly alienate from God ; but 
he that, living, embraceth all things in his love, to live with 
him God bursts all bounds above, below.” 

Why should we endeavor to thrust our cruel and heart- 
less theology upon one who prays this prayer : “0 God, 
show pity toward the wicked; for on the good tln-u hast 
already bestowed thy mercy by having created them 
virtuous ” ? 

Compare this prayer with the curses and cruelties of the 
Old Testament — with the infamies commanded and approved 
by the being whom v e are taught to worship as a God, and 
with the following tender product of Presbyterianism : “It 
may seem absurd to human wisdom that God should harden, 
blind, and deliver up some men to a reprobate sense ; 
that he should first deliver them over to evil, and then 
condemn them for that evil ; but the believing, spiritual 
man sees no absurdity in all this, knowing that God would 
’never be a whit less good, even though he should destioy all 
men.” 

Of all the religions that have been produced by the 
egoism, the malice, the ignorance, and ambition of man, 
Presbyterianism is the most hideous. 

But what shall I say more ? for the time would fail me 
to tell of Sabellianism, of a “ model trinity,” and the 
“ eternal procession of the Holy Ghost.” 

Upon these charges a minister is to be tried, here in 
Chicago ; in this city of pluck and progress — this marvel of 
energy, and this miracle of nerve. The cry of “ heresy,” 
here, sounds like a wail from the Dark Ages — a shriek from 
the Inquisition, or a groan from the grave of Calvin. 

Another effort is being made to enslave a man. 

It is claimed that every member of the Church has 
solemnly agreed never to outgrow the creed ; that he has 
pledged himself to remain an intellectual dwaif. Upon 
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that condition the Church agrees to save his soul, and he 
hands over his bram> to bind the bargain. Should a fact be 
round inconsistent with the creed, he binds himself to deny 
the fact and curse the finder. With scraps of dogmas and 
crumbs of doctrine, he agrees that his soul shall be satisfied 
for ever. What an intellectual feast the confession of faith 
must be ! It reminds one of the dinner described by 
Sydney Smith, where everything was cold except the water, 
and everything sour except the vinegar. 

^ Every member of a Church promises to remain orthodox, 
that is to say — stationary. Growth is heresy. Orthodox 
ideas are the feathers that have been moulted by the eagle 
of progress. They are the dead leaves under the majebtic 
palm, while heresy is the bud and blossom at the top. 
/imagine a vine that grows at one end and decays at the 
6ther. The end that grows is heresy ; the end that rots is 
orthodox. The dead are orthodox, and your cemetery is 
the most perfect type of a well-regulated Church. No 
thought, no progrebs, no heresy there. Slowly, and silently, 
side by side, the satisfied members peacefully decay. There 
is only this difference — the dead do not persecute. 

And what does a trial for heresy mean ? It means that 
the Church says to a heretic, “ Believe as I do, or I will 
withdraw my support ; I will not employ you ; I will pursue 
you until your garments are rags ; until your children cry 
for broad : until your cheeks are furrowed with tears. I 
will hunt you to the very portals of the tomb, and then my 
God will do the rest. I will not imprison you. I will not 
burn you. The law prevents my doing that. I helped 
^make the law, not, however, to protect you, nor deprive me 
of the right to exterminate you, but in order to keep other 
churches from exterminating me.” 

A t! ial for heresy means that the spirit of persecution 
still lingers in the Church ; that it stiU denies the right of 
private judgment ; that it still thinks more of creed than 
truth ; that it is still determined to prevent the intellectual 
growth of man. It means that churches are shambles in 
which aie bought and sold the souls of men. It means that 
the Church is still guilty of the barbarity of opposing 
thought with force. It means that if it had the power the 
mental horizon would be bounded by a creed, that it would 
bring again the whips, and chains, and dungeon keys, the 
rack and fagot of the past. 

But let me tell the Church it lacks the power. There 
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have been, and still are, too many men who own themselves 
— too much thought, too much knowledge for the Church 
to grasp again the sword of power. The Church must 
abdicate, for the Eglon of superstition, science, has a 
message from truth. 

The heretics have not thought and suffered and died in 
vain. Every heretic has been, and is, a ray of light. Not in 
vam did Voltaire, that great man, point from the foot of 
the Alps the finger of scorn at every hypocrite in Europe. 
Not in vain were the splendid utterances of the infidels, 
while beyond all price are the discoveries of science. 

The Church has impeded, but it has not, and it cannot i 
stop the onward march of the human race. Heresy cannot ( 
be burned, nor imprisoned, nor starved. It laughs at Pres j 
byteries and synods, at QEcumenical councils and the impo-1 
tent thunders of Sinai. Heresy is the eternal dawn, the ! 
morning star, the glittering herald of the day. Heresy is 
the last and best thought. It is the perpetual new world ; 
the unknown sea, toward which the brave all sail. It is the 
eternal horizon of progress. Heresy extends the hospitali- 
ties of the brain to new thoughts. Heresy is a cradle:^ 
orthodoxy a coffin. 

Why should a man be afraid to think, and why should he 
fear to express his thoughts ? 

Is it po&sible that an infinite Deity is unwilling that man 
should investigate the phenomena by which he is sur- 
rounded ? Is It possible that a god delights in threatening 
and terrifying men ? What glory, what honor and renown 
a god must win in such a field ! The ocean raving at a 
drop ; a star envious of a candle ; the sun jealous of a fire- 
fly ! 

Go on, Pi*esbyteries and synods, go on ! Thrust the 
heretics out of the Church. That is to say, throw away 
your brains — put out your eyes. The infidels will thank 
you. They are willing to adopt your exiles. Every de- 
serter from your camp is a recruit for the army of progress. 
Cling to the ignorant dogmas of the past ; read the 10i)th 
Psalm ; gloat over the slaughter of mothers and babes ; 
thank God for total depravity ; shower your honors upon 
hypocrites, and silence every minister who is touched wdth 
that heresy called genius. 

Be true to your history. Turn out the astronomers, the 
geologists, the naturalists, the chemists, and all the honest 
scientists. With a whip of scorpions, drive them all out. 
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We want them all. Keep the ignorant, the superstitious, 
the bigoted, and the writers of charges and specifications. 
Keep them, and keep them all. Repeat your pious platitudes 
in the drowsy ears of the faithful, and read your Bible to 
heretics, as kings read some forgotten riot act to stop and 
stay the waves of revolution. You are too weak to excite 
anger. We forgive your efforts as the sun forgives a cloud 
— as the air forgives the breath you waste. 

How long, 0 how long will man listen to the threats of 
God, and shut his ears to the splendid promises of Nature ? 
How long, 0 how long will man remain the cringing slave 
of a false and cruel creed ? 

f By this time the whole world should know that the real 
Bible has not yet been written, but is being written, and 
that it will never be finished until the race begins its down- 
ward march or ceases to exist. The real Bible is not the 
work of inspired men, nor prophets, nor apostles, nor 
evangelists, nor of Christ. Every man who finds a fact, 
adds, as it were, a word to this great book. It is not 
attested by prophecy, by miracles, or by signs. It makes no 
appeal to faith, to ignorance, to credulity, or fear. It has 
no punbhment for unbelief, and no reward for hypocrisy. 
It appeals to man in the name of demonstration. It has 
nothing to conceal. It has no fear of being read, of being 
investigated and understood. It does not pretend to be 
holy or sacred ; it simply claims to be true. It challenges 
the scrutiny of all, and implores every reader to verify every 
line for himself. It is incapable of being blasphemed. 
This book appeals to all the surroundings of man. Each 
thing that exists testifies of its perfection. The earth with 
its heart of fire and crowns of snow ; with its forests and 
plains, its rocks and seas ; with its every wave and cloud ; 
I with its every leaf, and bud, and flower, confirms its every 
Iword, and the solemn stars, shining in the infinite abysses, 
lare the eternal witnesses of its truth. 



ORATION ON HUMBOLDT. 

By colonel EOBT. G. INGERSOLL. 


The Universe is Governed hy Law. 


Great men seem to be part of the infinite, brothers of the 
mountains and the seas. Humboldt was one of these. He 
was one of those serene men, in some respects like our own 
Franklin, whose names have all the lustre of a star. He 
was one of the few great enough to rise above the super- 
stition and prejudice of his time, and to know that ex- 
perience, observation, and reason are the only basis of 
knowledge. 

He became one of the greatest of men, in spite of having 
been born rich and noble — ^in spite of position. I say in 
spite of these things, because wealth and position arei 
generally the enemies of genius, and the destroyers of] 
talent. 

It is often said of this or that man, that he is a self-made 
man — that he was born of the poorest and humblest of 
parents, and that, with every obstacle to overcome, he 
became great. This is a mistake. Poverty is generally an 
advantage. Most of the intellectual giants of the world 
have been nursed at the sad and loving breast of poverty. 
Most of those who have climbed highest on the shining 
ladder of fame commenced at the lowest round. They 
were reared in the straw-thatched cottages of Europe ; in 
the log-houses of America ; in the factories of the great 
cities ; in the midst of toil ; in the smoke and din of labor, 
and on the verge of want. They were rooked by the feet 
of mothers whose hands, at the same time, were busy with 
the needle or the wheel. 

It is hard for the rich to resist the thousand allurements 
of pleasure, and so I say, that Humboldt, in spite of having 
been born to wealth and high social position, became truly 
and grandly great. 

In the antiquated and romantic castle of Tegel by the 
side of the pine forest, on the shore of the charming lake 
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near the beautiful city of Berlin, the great Humboldt, one 
hundred years ago, was born, and there he was educated 
after the method suggested by Rousseau — Campe, the 
philologist and critic, and the intellectual Kunth being his 
tutors. There he received the impressions that determined 
his career; there the great idea that the Universe is 
governed by law took possession of his mind, and there he 
dedicated his life to the demonstration of this sublime 
truth. 

He came to the conclusion that the source of man’s 
unhappiness is his ignorance of nature. 

After having received the most thorough education at 
that time possible, and having determined to what end he 
would devote the labors of his life, he turned his attention 
to the sciences of geology, mining, mineralogy, botany, and 
distribution of plants, the distribution of animals, and the 
effect of climate upon man. All grand physical phaenomena 
were investigated and explained. From his youth he had 
felt a great desire to travel. He felt, as he says, a violent 
passion for the sea, and longed to look upon nature in her 
wil<lest and most rugged forms. He longed to give a 
physical description of the universe — a grand picture of 
naiiire; to account for all phaenomena; to discover the laws 
governing the world ; to do away with that splendid 
delusion called special providence, and to establish the fact 
that the universe is governed by law. 

To establish this truth was, and is, of infinite importance 
to mankind. That fact is the death-knell of superstition ; 
it gives liberty to every soul, annihilates fear, and ushers in 
the age of reason. 

The object of this illustrious man was to comprehend the 
plidenomena of physical objects in their general connexion, 
and to represent nature as one great whole, moved and 
animated by internal forces. 

For this purpose he turned his attention to descriptive 
botany, traversing distant lands and mountain ranges to 
ascertain definitely the geographical distribution of plants. 
He investigated the laws regulating the differences of 
temperatuie and climate, and the changes of the atmo- 
sphere. He studied the formation of the earth’s crust, 
‘explored the deepest mines, ascended the highest moun- 
tains and wandered through the craters of extinct volcanoes. 
* He became thoroughly acquainted with chemistry, with 
astronomy, with terrestrial magnetism ; and as the investi- 
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gation of one subject leads to all others, for the reason that 
there is a mutual dependence and a necessary connexion 
between all tacts so Humboldt became acquainted with all 
the known sciences. 

His fame does not depend so much upon his discoveries 
(although he discovered enough to make hundreds of repu- 
tations) as upon his vast and splendid generalisation. 

He ^as to science whal -Sha ksper e was ~to. the drama. 

He found, so to speak, the world full of unconnected 
facts — all portions of a vast system — ^parts of a great 
machine. He discovered the connexion which each bears 
to all, put them together, and demonstrated beyond all con- 
tradiction that the earth is governed by law. 

He knew that to discover the connexion of phsenomena 
is the primary aim of all natural investigation. He was 
infinitely practical. 

Origin and destiny were questions with which he had 
nothing to do. 

His surroundings made him what he was. 

In accordance with a law not fully comprehended he was 
a production of his time. 

G-reat men do not live alone ; they are surrounded by the 
great; they are the instruments used to accomplish the 
tendencies of their generation ; they fulfil the prophecies of 
their age. 

Nearly all the scientific men of the eighteenth century 
had the same idea entertained by Humboldt, but most of 
them in a dim and confused way. There was, however, a 
general belief among the intelligent that the world is 
governed by law, and that there really exists a connexion 
between all facts, or that all facts are simply the different 
aspects of a general fact ^ and that the task of science is to 
discover this connexion, to comprehend this general fact, or 
to announce the laws of things 

Germany was full of thought, and her universities 
swarmed with philosophers and grand thinkers in every 
department of knowledge. 

Humboldt was the friend and companion of the greatest 
poets, historians, philologists, artists, statesmen, critics and 
logicians of his time. 

He was the companion of Schiller, who believed that man, 
would be regenerated through the influence of the Beautiful ; 
of Goethe, the grand patriarch of German literature; of 
Weiland, who has been called the Voltaire of Germany; of 
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Herder, who wrote the outlines of a philosophical history of 
man; of Kotzebue, who lived in the world of romance; 
of Schleiermacher, the Pantheist ; of Schlegel, who gave 
to his countrymen the enchanted realm of Shakspere ; of 
the suVdime Kant, author of the first work published in 
Germany on “ Pure Reason ; of Fichte, the infinite 
idealist ; of Schopenhauer, the European Buddhist, who 
followed the great Gautama to the painless and dreamless 
Nirvana, and of hundreds of others, whose names are 
familiar to, and honored by, the scientific world. 

The German mind had been grandly roused from the 
long lethargy of the dark ages of ignorance, fear and faith. 
Guided by the holy light of reason, every department of 
knowledge was investigated, enriched and illustrated. 

Humboldt breathed the atmosphere of investigation ; old 
ideas were abandoned ; old creeds, hallowed by centuries, 
were throwm aside ; thought became courageous ; the athlete, 
Reason, challenged to mortal combat the monsters of super- 
stition. 

No wonder that under these influences, Humboldt formed 
the great purpose of presenting to the world a picture of 
Nature, in order that men might, for the first time, behold 
the face of their mother. 

Europe became too small for his genius ; he visited the 
tropics in the New World, where, in the most circumscribed 
limits, he could find the greatest number of plants, of 
animals, and the greatest diversity of climate, that he might 
ascertain the laws governing the production and distribution 
of plants, animals and men, and the effects of climate upon 
them all. He sailed along the gigantic Amazon; the 
mysterious Oronoco ; traversed the Pampas ; climbed the 
Andes until he stood upon the crags of Chimborazo, more 
than eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
climbed on "until blood flowed from his eyes and lips. For 
nearly five years he pursued his investigations in the New 
World, accompanied by the intrepid Bonpland, Nothing 
escaped his attention. He was the best intellectual organ 
of these new revelations of science, tie was calm, reflective 
and eloquent ; filled with the sense of the beautiful and the 
love of truth. His collections were immense, and valuable 
beyond calculation to every science. He endured innumer- 
able hardships, braved countless dangers in unknown 
savage lands and exhausted his fortune for the advance- 
ment of true learning. 
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Upon his return to Europe, he was hailed as the second 
Columbus ; as the scientific discoverer of America ; as the 
revealer of a New World ; as the great demonstrator of the 
sublime truth, that the Universe is governed by law. 

I have seen a picture of the old man, sitting upon the 
mountain side, above him the eternal snow, below, the 
smiling valley of the tropics filled with vine and palm, his 
chin upon his breast, his eyes deep, thoughtful, and calm, 
his forehead majestic — ^grander than the mountain upon 
which he sat — crowned with the snow of his whitened hair, 
he looked the intellectual autocrat of this world. 

Not satisfied with his discoveries in America, he crossed 
the steppes of Asia, the wastes of Siberia, the great Ural 
range, adding to the knowledge of mankind at every step. 
His energy acknowledged no obstacle, his life knew no 
leisure , every day was filled with labor and with thought. 

He was one of the apostles of Science, and he served his 
divine Master with a self-sacrificing zeal that know no 
abatement ; with an ardour that constantly increased, and 
with a devotion unwavering and constant as the polar star 

In order that the people at large might have the benefit 
of his numerous discoveries and his vast knowledge, he 
delivered, at Berlin, a coarse of lectures, consisting of sixty- 
one free addresses upon the following subjects : — 

Five, upon the nature and limits of physical geography. 

Three were devoted to a history of Science. 

Two, to inducements to a study of natural science. 

Sixteen, on the heavens. 

Five, on the form, density, latent heat and magnetic power 
of the earth, and the polar light. 

Four were on the nature of the crust of the earth, on hot 
springs, earthquakes and volcanoes. 

Two, on mountains and the type of their formation. 

Two, on the form of the earth's surface, on the connexion 
of continents, and the elevation of soil over ravines. 

Three, on the sea as a globular fluid surrounding the 
earth. 

Ten, on the atmosphere as an elastic fluid surrounding the 
earth, and on the distribution of heat. 

One, on the geographic distribution of organised matter 
in general. 

Three, on the geography of plants. 

Three, on the geography of animals, and 

Two, on the races of men. 
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These lectures are what is known as the Cosmos, and 
present a scientific picture of the world, of infinite diversity 
and unity, of ceaseless motion in the eternal grasp of law. 

These lectures contain the result of his investigation, 
observation and experience; they furnish the connexion 
between phaenomena ; they disclose some of the changes 
through which the earth has passed in the countless ages , 
the history of vegetation, animals, and men ; the effects of 
climate upon individuals and nations, the relation we sustain 
to other worlds, and demonstrate that all phaanomena, whether 
insignificant or gi*and, exist in accordance with inexorable 
law. 

There are some truths, however, that we never should 
forget. Superstition has always been the relentless enemy 
of science ; faith has been a hater of demonstration ; 
hypocrisy has been sincere only in its dread of truth, and all 
religions are inconsistent with mental freedom. 

Since the murder of Hypatia, in the fifth century, when 
the polished blade of Greek philosophy was broken by the 
olub of ignorant Catholicism, until to day, superstition has 
detested every effort of reason. 

I It is almost impossible to conceive of the completeness of 
the victory that the Church achieved over philosophy. For 
ages science was utterly ignored ; thought was a poor slave ; 
an ignorant priest was the master of the world ; faith put out 
the eyes of the soul ; the reason was a trembling coward ; 
the imagination was set on fire of hell ; every human feeling 
was sought to be suppressed ; love was considered infinitely 
sinful, pleasure was the road to eternal fire, and God was 
supposed to be happy only when his children were miserable. 
1 The world was governed by an Almighty’s whim ; prayers 
1 could change the order of things, halt the grand procession 
lof Nature ; could produce rain, avert pestilence, famine, and 
Ideath in all its forms. There was no idea of the ceitain ; 
lall depended upon divine pleasure, or displeasure rather ; 
[heaven was full of inconsistent malevolence, and earth of 
[ignorance. Everything was done to appease the divine 
jwrath , every public calamity was caused by the sins of the 
people ; by a failure to pay tithes, or for having, even in 
isecret, felt a disrespect for a priest. To the poor multitude, 
the earth was a kind of enchanted forest, full of demons 
ready to devour, and theological serpents lurking with in- 
finite power to fascinate and torture the unhappy and im- 
potent soul. Life to them was a dim and mysterious 
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labyrinth, in which they wandered weary and lost, guided 
by priests as bewildered as themselves, without knowing that 
at every step the Ariadne of reason offered them the long 
lost clue. 

The very heavens were full of death ; the lightning was 
regarded as the glittering vengeance of G-od, and tlie earth 
was thick with snares for the unwary feet of man. The soul 
was supposed to be crowded with the wild beasts of desire ; 
the heart to be totally corrupt, prompting only to crime ; 
virtues were regarded as only deadly sins in disguise ; there 
was a continual warfare being waged between the Deity and 
the Devil, for the possession of every soul ; the latter being 
generally considered victorious. The flood, the tornado, the 
volcano, were all evidences of the displeasuie of heaven and 
the sinfulness of man. The blight that withered, the frost 
that blackened, the earthquake that devoured, were the 
messengers of the Creator. 

The world was governed by fear. 

Against all the evils of nature, there was known only the 
defence of prayer, of fasting, of credulity, and devotion. 
Man in bs helplessness endeavored to soften the heart of Goth 
The faces of the multitude were blanched with fear and wet 
with tears ; they were the prey of hypocrites, kings, and 
priests. 

My heart bleeds when I contemplate the sufferings en- 
dured by the millions now dead ; of those who lived when 
the world appeared to be insane ; when the heavens were 
fldled with an infinite Horror, who snatched babes with 
dimpled hands and rosy cheeks from the white breasts of 
mothers, and dashed them into an abyss of eternal flame. 

Slowly, beautifully, like the coming of the dawn, came the 
grand truth that the Universe is governed by law : that 
disease fastens itself upon the good and upon the bad ; that 
the tornado cannot be stopped by counting beads , that the 
rushing lava pauses not for bended knees ; the lightning 
for clasped and uplifted hands ; nor the cruel waves of the 
sea for prayer ; that paying tithes causes, rather than pre- 
vents famine ; that pleasure is not sin ; that happiness the 
only good ; that demons and gods exist only in the imagina- 
tion ; that faith is a lullaby sung to put the soul to sleep ; 
that devotion is a bride that fear offers to supposed power ; 
that offering rewards in another world for obedience in this, 
is simply buying a soul on credit ; that knowledge consists 
in ascertaining the laws of nature, and that wisdom is the 
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science of happiness. Slowly, grandly, beautifully, these 
truths are dawning upon mankind. 

From Copernicus we learn that this earth is only a grain 
of sand on the infinite shore of the Universe ; that every- 
where we are surrounded by shining worlds, vastly greater 
than our own, all moving and existing in accordance with 
law. True, the earth began to grow small, but man began 
to grow great. 

The moment the fact was established that other worlds 
are governed by law, it was only natural to conclude that 
our little world was also under its dominion. The old 
theological method of accounting for physical phaenomena 
by the pleasure and displeasure of the Deity was, by the 
intellectual, abandoned. They found that disease, death, 
life, thought, heat, cold, the seasons, the winds, the dreams 
of man, the instinct of animals — ^in short, that all physical 
and mental phaenomena are governed by law, absolute, eter- 
nal and inexorable. 

/ Let it be understood, that by the term law is meant the 
f same invariable relations of succession and resemblance 
I predicated of all facts springing from like conditions. Law 
: is a fact — not a cause. It is a fact, that like conditions 
, produce like results ; this fact is Law. When we say that the 
Universe is governed by law, we mean that this fact, called 
law, is incapable of change — that it has been, and forever 
• will be, the same inexorable, immutable Fact, insepai'able 
from all phasnomena. Law, in this sense, was not enacted 
or made. It could not have been otherwise than as it is. 
|That which necessarily exists has no Creator. 

Only a few years ago this earth was considered the real 
centre of the universe ; all the stars were supposed to revolve 
around this insignificant atom. The German mind, more 
than any other, has done away with this piece of egoism. 
Purbach and Mullerus, in the fifteenth century, contributed 
most to the advancement of astronomy in their day. To 
the latter, the world is indebted for the introduction of 
decimal fractions, which completed our arithmetical no- 
tation and formed the second of the three steps, by 
which, in modern times, the science of numbers has been 
so greatly improved ; and yet both of these men believed 
in the most childish absurdities, at least in enough of 
them, to die without their orthodoxy having ever been 
suspected, 

Next came the great Copernicus, and he stands at the 
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head of the heroic thinkers of his time who had the courage 
and the mental strength to break the chains of prejudice, 
custom, and authority, and to establish truth on the basis of 
experience, observation, and reason. He removed the earth, 
so to speak, from the centre of the Universe, and ascribed 
to it a two-fold motion, and demonstrated the true position 
which it occupies in the solar system. 

At his bidding the earth began to revolve, at the com- 
mand of his genius it commenced its grand flight ’mid the 
eternal constellations round the sun. 

For fifty years his discoveries were disregarded. All at 
once, by the exertions of Galileo, they were kindled into 
so grand a conflagration as to consume the philosophy of 
Aristotle, to alarm the hierarchy of Rome, and to threaten 
the existence of every opinion not founded upon experience, 
observation, and reason. 

The earth was no longer considered a Universe, governed 
by the caprices of some revengeful deity, who had made the 
stars out of what he had left after completing the world, 
and had stuck them in the sky, simply to adorn the night. 

I have said this much concerning astronomy because it 
was the first splendid step forward ; the first sublime blow 
that shattered the lance and shivered the shield of super- 
stition ; the first real help that man received from heaven, 
because it was the first great lever placed beneath the altar 
of a false rehgion ; the first revelation of the infinite to 
man ; the first authoritative declaration that the Universe 
is governed by law ; the first science that gave the lie direct 
to the cosmogony of barbarism, and because it is the sub- 
limest victory that the reason has achieved. 

In speaking of astronomy, I have confined myself to the ; 
discoveries made since the revival of learning. Long ago, j 
on the banks of the Ganges, ages before Copernicus lived, I 
Aryabhatta taught that the earth is a sphere, and revolves I 
on its own axis. This, however, does not detract from the , 
glory of the great German. The discovery of the Hindu 
had been lost in the midnight of Europe — ^in the age of 
faith, and Copernicus was as much a discoverer as though 
Aryabhatta had never lived. 

In this short address there is no time to speak of other 
sciences, and to point out the particular evidence furnished 
by each, to establish the dominion of law, nor to more than 
mention the name of Descartes, the first who undertook to 
give an explanation of the celestial motions, or who formed 
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the vast and philosophic conception of reducing all the 
phoenomena of the Universe to the same law ; of Mon- 
taigne, one of the heroes of common sense ; of Galvani, 
whose experiments gave the telegraph to the world ; of 
Voltaire, who contributed more than any other of the sons 
of men to the destruction of religious intolerance ; of 
Auguste Comte, whose genius erected to itself a monument 
I that still touches the stars; of Guteiiburg, Watt, Stephen- 
I son, Arkwright, all soldiers of science in the grand aimy of 
the dead kings. 

The glory of science is, that it is freeing the soul — break- 
ing the mental manacles — ^getting the brain out of bondage 
— ^giving courage to thought — ^filling the world with mercy, 
justice, and joy. 

Science found agriculture ploughing with a stick — reap- 
ing with a sickle — commerce at the mercy of the treacherous 
waves and the inconstant winds — a world without books — 
without schools — man denying the authority of reason, 
employing his ingenuity in the manufacture of instruments 
of torture, in building inquisitions and cathedrals. It 
found the land filled with malicious monks — with perse- 
cuting Protestants and the burners of men. It found a 
world full of fear ; ignorance upon its knees ; credulity the 
greatest virtue ; women treated like beasts of burden ; 
cruelty the only means of reformation. It found the world 
at the mercy of disease and famine ; men trying to read 
their fates in the stars, and to tell their fortunes by signs 
and wonders ; generals thinking to conquer their enemies by 
making the sign of the cross, or by telling a rosary. It 
found all history full of petty and ridiculous falsehood, and 
the Almighty was supposed to spend most of his time turn- 
ing sticks into snakes, drowning boys for swimming on 
Sunday, and killing little children for the purpose of con- 
verting their parents. It found the earth filled with slaves 
and tyrants, the people in all countries down- trodden, half- 
naked, half -starved, without hope, and without reason in 
the world. 

Such was the condition of man when the morning of 
science dawned upon his brain, and before he had heard the 
sublime declaration that the Universe is governed by law. 
For the change that has taken place we are indebted solely 
to science — the only lever capable of raising mankind* 
Abject faith is barbarism ; reason is civilisation. To obey 
is slavish ; to act from a sense of obligation perceived by the 
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reason is noble. Ignorance worships mystery ; reason ex- 
plains it ; tbe one grovels, the other soars. 

No wonder that fable is the enemy of knowledge. 
man with a false diamond shnns the society of lapidaries, 
and it is upon this principle that superstition abhors science. / 

In all ages the people have honored those who dishonored 
them. They have worshipped their destroyers, they have 
canonised the most gigantic liars and buried the great 
thieves in marble and gold. CFnder the loftiest monument ' 
sleeps the dust of murder. 

Imposture has .always won a crown. 

The world is beginning to change because the people are 
beginning to think. To think is to advance. Everywhere 
the great minds are investigating the creeds and .supersti- 
tions of men, the phenomena of natui'e, and the laws of 
things. At the head of this great army of investigators 
stood Humboldt — the serene leader of an intellectual host 
— a king by the suffrage of science and the divine right of 
Grenius. 

And to-day we are not honoring some butcher called a 
soldier, some wily politician called a statesman, some robber 
called a king, nor some malicious metaphysician called a 
saint. We are honoring the grand Humboldt, whose 
victories where all achieved in the arena of thought ; who 
destroyed prejudice, ignorance, and error — not men; who 
shed light — not blood, and who contributed to the know- 
ledge, the wealth and the happiness of all mankind. 

His life was pure, his aims lofty, his leaiming varied and 
profound, and his achievements vast. 

We honor him because he has ennobled our race, because 
he has contributed as much as any man living or dead to 
the real prosperity of the word. We honor him because he 
honored us ; because he labored for others ; because he 
was the most learned man of the most learned nation; 
because he left a legacy of glory to every human being. 
For these reasons he is honored throughout the world. 
Millions are doing homage to his genius at this moment and 
millions are pronouncing his name with reverence and 
recounting what he accomplished. 

We associate the name of Humboldt with oceans; palms; 
the wide deserts ; the snow- tipped craters of the Andes ; 
with primeval forests and Eui'opean capitals ; wildernesses 
and universities ; with savages and savans ; with the lonely 
rivers of unpeopled wastes ; with peaks and pamnas. and 
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steppes, and cliffs, and crags ; with the progress of the 
world; with every science known to man, and with every 
star glittering in the immensity of space. 

Humboldt adopted none of the soul-shrinking creeds of 
his day ; wasted none of his time in the stupidities, inanities, 
and contradiction of theological metaphysics ; he did not 
endeavor to harmonise the astronomy and geology of a 
barbarous people with the science of the nineteenth century. 
Never, for one moment, did he abandon the sublime 
standard of truth ; he investigated, he studied, he thought, 
he separated the gold from the dross in the crucible of his 
grand brain. He was never found on his knees before the 
altar of superstition. He stood erect by the grand tranquil 
column of reason. He was an admirer, a lover, and adorer 
of nature, and at the age of ninety, bowed by the weight of 
nearly a century, covered with the insigna of honor, loved 
by a nation, respected by a world, with kings for his 
servants, he laid his weary head upon her bosom — upon the 
bosom of the Universal mother — and with her loving arms 
around him, sank into that slumber called death. 

' History added another name to the starry scroll of the 
immortals. 

The world is his monument ; upon the eternal granite of 
her hills he inscribed his name, and there upon everlasting 
stone his genius wrote this, the sublimest of truths : 

, ‘'The Universe is G-overned by La^v.” 



ARRAIGNMENT OF THE CHURCH, 

And a Plea for Individuality. 

bt colonel robt. g. ingersoll. 


“ Ht8 soul loas like a star and dwelt apart^^ 


On every hands are the enemies of individuality and mental 
freedom. Custom meets us at the cradle, and leaves us only 
at the tomb. Our first questions are answered by ignorance, 
and our last by superstition. We are pushed and dragged 
by countless hands along the beaten track, and our entire 
training can be summed up in the word “suppression.” 
Our desire to have a thing or to do a thing is considered 
as conclusive evidence that we ought not to have it, and 
ought not to do it. At every turn we run against a chenibim 
and a flaming sword guarding some entrance to the Eden 
of our desire. We are allowed to investigate all subjects in 
which we feel no particular interest, and to express the 
opinions of the majority with the utmost freedom. We are 
taught that liberty of speech should never be carried to the 
extent of contradicting the dead witnesses of a popular 
superstition. Society offers continual rewards for self -be- 
trayal, and they are nearly all earned and claimed, and some 
are paid. 

We have all read accounts of Christian gentlemen remark- 
ing, when about to be hanged, how much better it would 
have been for them if they had only followed a mother’s 
advice! But, after all, how fortunate it is for the world that 
the maternal advice has not been followed I How lucky it 
is for us all that it is somewhat unnatural for a human being 
to obey ! Universal obedience is universal stagnation ; 
disobeience iFone of the COUdiTfens of process; Select 
any age of the world and tell me what would have been the 
■effect of implicit obedience. Suppose the Church had had 
absolute control of the human mind, at any time would not 
the words “ liberty ” and “ progress ” have been blotted from 
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human speech ? In defiance of advice the world has 
advanced. 

Suppose the astronomers had controlled the science of 
astronomy ; suppose the doctors had controlled the science 
of medicine ; suppose kings had been left to fix the forms 
of government ; suppose our fathers had taken the advice 
of Paul, who said, be subject to the powers that be, because 
they are ordained of God ; suppose the Church could control 
the world to-day, we would go back to chaos and old night. 
Philosophy would be branded as infamous ; science would 
again press its pale and thoughtful face against the prison 
bars ; and round the limbs of liberty would climb the 
bigot’s flame. 

It is a blessed thing that in every age some one has had 
individuality enough and courage enough to stand by his 
own convictions, some one who had the grit to say his say. 
I believe it was Magellan who said : “ The Church says the 
earth is flat ; but I have seen its shadow on the moon, and 
I have more confidence even in a shadow than in the 
Church.” On the prow of his ship were disobedience, 
defiance, scorn, and success. 

The trouble with most people is that they bow to what is 
called authority ; they have a certain reverence for the old 
because it is old. They think a man is better for being 
dead, especially if he has been dead a long time, and that 
the forefathers of their nation were the greatest and best of 
all mankind. All these things they implicitly believe because 
it is popular and patriotic, and because they were told 
so when very small, and remember distinctly hearing 
mother read it out of a book, and they are all willing to 
swear that mother was a good woman. It is hard to over- 
estimate the influence of early training in the direction of 
superstition. Tou first teach children that a cei^tain book is 
true — that it was written by God himself — that to question 
its truth is a sin, that to deny it is a crime, and that should 
they die without believing that book they will be forever 
damned without benefit of clergy ; the consequence is that 
long before they read that book they believe it to be true. 
When they do read their minds are wholly unfitted to in- 
vestigate its claim. They accept it as a matter of course. 

In this way the reason is overcome, the sweet instincts of 
humanity are blotted from the heart, and while reading its 
infamous pages even justice throws aside her scales, shrieking 
for revenge, and charity, with bloody hands, applauds a 
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deed of murder. In tliis way we are taught that the 
revenge of man is the justice of God, that mercy is not the 
same everywhere. In this way the ideas of our race have 
been sub-verted. In this way we have made tyrants, bigots, 
and inquisitors. In this way the brain of man has become ' 
a kind of palimpsest upon which, and over the writings of 
Nature, superstition has scribbled her countless lies. Our^ 
great trouble is that most teachers are dishonest. They 
teach as certainties those things concerning which they 
entertain doubts. They do not say, “ JVd think this is so,” 
but “ We know this is so.” They do not appeal to the 
reason of the pupil, but they command his faith. They 
keep all doubts to themselves ; they do not explain, they 
assert. All this is infamous. In this way you may make 
Christians, but you cannot make men ; you cannot make 
women. You can make followers, but no leaders ; disciples, 
but no Christs. You may promise power, honor, and 
happiness to all those who will blindly follow, but you can- 
not keep your promise. 

An eastern monarch said to a hermit, “ Come with me and 
I will give you power.” “ I have all the power tliat I know 
how to use,” replied the hermit. “ Come,” said the king, 

I will give you wealth.” “ I have no wants tliat money can 
supply.” “ I will give you honor.” Ah ^ honor cannot 
be given, it must bo earned.” ‘‘ Come,” said the king, 
making a last appeal, “and I will give you happiness.” 
“No,” said the man of solitude, “there is no happiness 
without liberty, and he who follows cannot be free.” “ You 
shall have liberty too.” “ Then I will stay.” And all the 
king’s courtiers thought the hermit a fool. 

Now and then somebody examines, and, in spite of all, 
keeps his manhood and has courage to follow where his 
reason leads. Then the pious get together and repeat wise 
saws and exchange knowing nods and most pathetic winks. 
The stupidly wise sit owl-like on the dead limbs of the tree 
of knowledge, and solemnly hoot. Wealth sneers, and 
fashion laughs, and respectability passes on the other side, 
and scorn points with all her skinny fingers, and the 
snakes of superstition writhe and hiss, and slander lends 
her tongue, and infamy her brand, and perjury her oath, 
and the law its power, and bigotry tortures and the Church 
kills. 

The Church hates a thinker precisely for the same reason 
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prosecuting witness. Tyranny, like courtiers, flatterers, fol- 
lowers, fawners, and superstition wants believers, disciples, 
zealots, hypocrites and subscribers / — The Church demands 
worship, the very thing that man should give to no being, 
human or divine. To worship another is to degrade your- 
self. Worship is awe and dread and vague fear and blind 
hope. It is the spirit of worship that elevates the one 
and degrades the many ; that builds palaces for robbers, 
erects monuments to crime, and forges manacles even for 
its own hands. The spirit of worship is the spirit of tyranny. 
The worshipper always regrets that he is not the worshipped. 
We should all remember that the intellect has no knees, 
and that whatever the attitude of the body may be, the 
brave soul is always found erect. Whoever worships, 
abdicates. Whoever believes at the command of power 
tramples his own individuality beneath his feet, and volun- 
tarily robs himself of all that renders man superior to a 
brute. 

The despotism of faith is justified upon the ground that 
^ Christian countries are the grandest and most prosperous of 
the world. At one time the same thing could have been 
truly said in India, in Egypt, in Greece, in Eome, and in 
every other country that has in the history of the world, 
swept to empire. This argument not only proves too 
much, but the assumption upon which it is based is utterly 
false. Numberless circumstances and countless conditions 
have produced the prosperity of the Christian world. The 
truth is that we have advanced in spite of religious zeal, 
ignorance and opposition. The Church has won no vic- 
tories for the rights of man. Over every fortress of tyranny 
has waved, and still waves, the banner of the Church. 
Wherever brave blood has been shed the sword of the 
Church has been wet. On every chain has been the sign 
of the cross. The altar and the throne have leaned against 
and supported each other. Who can appreciate the infinite 
impudence of one man assuming to think for others ? Who 
can imagine the impudence of a Church that threatens to 
inflict eternal punishment upon those who honestly rej'ect 
its claims and scorn its pretensions ? In the presence of 
the unknown we all have an equal right to guess. 

Over the vast plain called life we are all travellers, and 
not one traveller is perfectly certain that he is going in the 
right direction. True it is, that no other plain is so well 
supplied with guide-boards. At every turn and crossing 
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you find them, and upon each one is written the exact 
direction and distance. One great trouble is, however, that 
these boards are all different, and the result is that most 
travellers are confused in proportion to the number they 
read. Thousands of people are around each of these signs, 
and each one is doing his best to convince the traveller that ' 
his particular board is the only one upon which the least; 
reliance can be placed, and that if his road is taken the I 
reward for so doing will be infinite and eternal, while all the^j 
other roads are said to lead to hell, and all the makers of t 
the other guide-boards are declared to be heretics, hypo- 
crites and liars. “ Well,” says a traveller, “ you may be 
right in what you say, but allow me at least to read some 
of the other directions and examine a liitle into their 
claims. I wish to rely a little upon my own judgment in a 
matter of so gi’eat importance.” “ No, sir ’ ” shouts the 
zealot, “ that is the very thing you are not allowed to do. 
You must go my way without investigation, or you are as 
good as damned already.” Well,” says the traveller, “ if 
that is so, I believe I had better go your way.” And so 
most of them go along, taking the word of those who know 
as little as themselves. Now and then comes one who, in 
spite of all threats, calmly examines the claims of all, and 
as calmly rejects them all. — ^These travellers take roads of, 
their own, and are denonneed by all the others as Infidels 
and Atheists. 

In my judgment every human being should take a road 
of his own. Every mind should be true to itself ; should 
think, investigate and conclude for itself. This is a duty 
alike incumbent upon pauper and prince. Every soul 
should repel dictation and tyranny, no matter from what 
source they come — ^from earth or heaven, from men or 
gods. Besides, every traveller upon this vast plain should 
give to every other traveller his best idea as to the road that 
should be taken. Each is entitled to the honest opinion of 
all. And there is but one way to get an honest opinion 
upon any subject whatever. The peivon giving the opinion 
must be free from fear. The merchant must not fear to 
lose his custom, the doctor his practice, nor the preacher 
his pulpit. There can be no advance without liberty. 
Suppression of honest inquiry is retrogression, and must 
end in intellectual night. The tendency of Orthodox reli- 
gion to-day is toward mental slavery and barbarism. Not 
one of the Orthodox ministers dare preach what he thinks 
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if he knows that a majority of his congregation think other- 
wise. He knows that every member of his Church stands 
guard over his brain with a creed like a club in his hand. 
He knows that he is not expected to search after the truth, 
but that he is employed to defend the creed. Every pulpit 
is a pillory in which stands a hired culprit, defending the 
justice of his own imprisonment. 

Is it desii'afcle that all should be exactly alike in their 
religious convictions^ Is any such thing possible^ Do 
we not know that there are no two persons alike in the 
whole world? No two trees, no two leaves, no two an y- 
things that are alike ^ Infinite diversity is the law. Religion 
tries to force all minds into one mould. Knowing that all 
cannot believe, the Church endeavors to make all say that 
they believe. She longs for the unity ot hypocrisy, and 
detests the splendid diversity of individuality and freedom. 

Nearly all people stand in great horror of annihilation, 

, and yet to give up your individuality is to annihilate your- 
iself. Mental slavery is mental death, and every man who 
I has given up his intellectual freedom is the living coffin of 
jhis dead soul. In this sense every Church is a cemetery, 
and every creed an epitaph. 

”\Yo should all remember that to be like other folks is to 
be unlike ourselves, and that nothing can be more detest- 
able in character than servile imitation. The great trouble 
with imitation is that we are apt to ape those who are in 
reality far below us. After all, the poorest bargain that a 
human being can make is to trade off his individuality for 
what is called respectability. 

( There is no saying more degrading than this: “It is 
better to be the tail of a lion than the head of a dog.” It 
is a responsibility to think and act for yourself. Most 
people hate responsibility; therefore they join something 
and become the tail of some lion. They say, “ My party 
can act for me — my Church can do my thinking. It is 
enough for me to pay taxes and obey the lion to which I 
belong, without troubling myself about the right, the 
wrong, or the why or the wherefore of anything whatever.'^ 
These people are respectable. They hate reformers, and 
dislike exceedingly to have their mind disturbed. They 
regard convictions as very disagreeable things to have. 
They love forms, and enjoy, beyond everything else, telling 
what a splendid tail their lion has, and what a troublesome 
dog their neighbor is. Besides this natural inclination to 
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avoid personal responsibility is and always bas been the 
fact, that every religionist has warned men against the 
presumption and wickedness of thinking for themselves. 
The reason has been denounced by all Christendom as the 
only unsafe guide. The Church has left nothing undone to 
prevent man following the logic of his brain. The plainest 
facts have been covered with the mantle of mystery. The 
grossest absurdities have been declared to be self-evident 
facts. The order of nature has been, as it were, reversed, 
in order that the hypocritical few might govern the honest 
many. The man who stood by the conclusion of his reason 
was denounced as a scorner and hater of God and his holy 
Church. From the organization of the first church until 
this moment, to think your own thoughts has been inconsis- 
tent with the duties of membership. Every member has 
borne the marks of collar, and chain, and whip. No man 
ever seriously attempted to reform a Church without being 
cast out and hunted down by the hounds of hypocrisy. 
The highest crime against a creed is to change it. Reforma- 
tion is treason. 

Thousands of young men are being educated at this 
moment by the various Churches. What for? In order 
that they may be prepared to investigate the phmnomona by 
which we are surrounded ? No 1 The object, and the 
only object, is that they may be prepared to defend a creed. 
That they may learn the arguments of their respective 
Churches and repeat them in the dull ears of a thoughtless 
congregation. If one after being thus trained at the expense 
of the Methodists turns Presbyterian or Baptist, he is de- 
nounced as an ungrateful wretch. Honest investigation is 
utterly impossible within the pale of any Church, for the 
reason that if you think the Church is right you will not 
investigate, and if you think it wrong the Church will in- 
vestigate you. The consequence of this is, that most of the 
theological literature is the result of suppression, of fear, of 
tyranny, and hypocrisy. 

Every Orthodox writer necessarily said to himself, “ If I 
write that, my wife and children may want for bread. T 
will be covered with shame and branded with infamy ; but if 
I write this, I will gain position, power, and honor. My 
Church rewards defenders, and burns reformers.” 

Under these conditions, all your Scotts, Henrys, and 
McKnights have written ; and weighed in these scales wluit 
are their commentaries worth ? They are lot the ideas and 
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decisions of honest judges, but the sophisms of the paid' 
attorneys of superstition. Who can tell what the world has 
lost by this infamous system of suppression ? How many 
grand thinkers have died with the mailed hand of supersti- 
tion on their lips ? How many splendid ideas have perished 
in the cradle of the brain, strangled in the poisoned coils 
of that Python, the Church ! 

Por thousands of years a thinker was hunted down like 
an escaped convict. To him who had braved the Church 
every door was shut, every knife was open. To shelter him 
from the wild storm, to give him a crust of bread when 
dying, to put a cup of water in his cracked and bleeding 
lips — these were all crimes, not one of which the Church 
ever did forgive ; and with the justice taught of God his 
helpless children were exterminated as scorpions and vipers. 

Who at the present day can imagine the courage, the 
devotion to principle, the intellectual and moral grandeur 
it once required to be an Infidel, to brave the Church, her 
racks, her fagots, her dungeons, her tongues of fire — to defy 
and scorn her heaven and her devil and her God ? They 
were the noblest sons of earth. They were the real saviors 
of our race, the destroyers of superstition and the creators 
of science. They were the real Titans who bared their 
grand foreheads to all the thunderbolts of all the gods. 

The Church has been, and still is, the great robber. She 
has rifled not only the pockets but the brains of the world. 
She is the stone at the sepulchre of liberty ; the upas tree 
in whose shade the intellect of man has withered; the 
Gorgon beneath whose gaze the human heart has turned to 
stone. 

Under her influence even the Protestant mother expects 
to be in heaven, while her brave boy who fell fighting for 
the rights of man shall writhe in hell. 

It is said that some of the Indian tribes place the heads 
of their children between pieces of bark until the form of 
the skull is permanently changed. To us this seems a most 
shocking custom, and yet, after all, is it as bad as to put 
the soids of our children in the straight jacket of a creed ; 
to so utterly deform their minds that they regard the God 
of the Bible as a Being of infinite mercy, and really consider 
it a virtue to believe a thing just because it seems unreason- 
able ? Every child in the Christian world has uttered its 
wondering protest against this’ outrage. All the machinery 
of the Church is constantly employed in thus corrupting 
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the reason of children. In every possible way they are 
robbed of their own thoughts and forced to accept tlic 
statements of others. Every Sunday School has for its 
object the crushing out of every germ of individuality. 
The poor children are taught that nothing can be more 
acceptable to God than unreasoning obedience and eyeless 
faith, and that to believe that God did an impossible act 
is far better than to do a good one yourself. They are told 
that all the religions have been simply the John the Baptist 
of ours ; that all the gods of antiquity have withered and 
shrunken in the Jehovah of the Jews; that all the 
longings and aspirations of the race are realised in the 
motto of the Evangelical alliance, “ Liberty in non-essen- 
tials that all there is or ever was of religion can be found 
in the Apostles’ creed ; that there is nothing left to be dis- 
covered ; that all the thinkers are dead, and all the living 
should simply be believers ; that we have only to repeat 
the epitaph found on the grave of wisdom ; that graveyards 
are the best possible universities, and that the children must 
be for ever beaten with the bones of the fathers. 

It has always seemed absurd to suppose that a God 
would choose for his companions during all eternity the 
dear , souls whose highest and only ambition is to obey. lie 
certainly would now and then be tempted to make the 
same remark made by an English gentleman to his poor 
guest. This gentleman had invited a man in humble cir- 
cumstances to dine with him. The man was so overcome^ 
with honor that to everything the gentleman said he replied, 
‘‘ Yes,” Tired out at last with the monotony of acqui- 
escence, the gentleman cried out, For God’s sake, my good 
man, say ‘ No ’ just for once, so there will be two of us.” 

Is it possible that an infinite God created this world 
simply to be the dwelling-place of slaves and serfs, simply 
for the purpose of raising Orthodox Christians ? that he did] 
a few miracles to astonish them ; that all the evils of life 
are simply his punishments, and that he is finally going to ! 
turn heaven into a kind of religious museum filled withi 
Baptist barnacles, petrified Presbyterians, and Methodist^ 
mummies ? I want no heaven for which I must give my 
reason, no happiness in exchange for my liberty, and no 
immortality that demands the surrender of my individuality. 
Better rot in the windowless tomb, to which there is no 
door but the red mouth of the pallid worm, than wear the 
jewelled collar even of a God. 
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Eeligion does not and cannot contemplate man as free. 
She accepts only the homage of the prostrate, and scorns 
the offerings of those who stand erect. She cannot tolerate 
the liberty of thought. The wide and sunny fields belong 
not to her domain. The star-lit heights of genius and 
individuality are above and beyond her appreciation and 
power. Her subjects cringe at her feet covered with the 
dust of obedience. They are not athletes standing posed by 
rich life and brave endeavor like the antique statues, but 
shrivelled deformities studying with furtive glance the cruel 
face of power. 

No religionist seems capable of comprehending this plain 
truth. There is this difference between thought and action: 
— For our actions we are responsible to ourselves and to 
those injuriously affected; for thoughts there can, in the 
nature of things, be no responsibility to gods or men, here 
or hereafter. And yet the Protestant has vied with the 
Catholic in denouncing freedom of thought, and while I 
was taught to hate Catholicism with every drop of my 
blood, it is only justice to say that in all essential particulars 
it is precisely the same as every other religion. Luther 
denounced mental liberty with all the coarse and brutal 
vigor of his nature, Calvin despised from the very bottom 
of his petrified heart anything that even looked like religious 
toleration, and solemnly declared that to advocate it was to 
crucify Christ afresh. All the founders of all the orthodox 
churches have advocated the same infamous tenet. The 
truth is that what is called religion is necessarily inconsistent 
with Free Thought. 

. A believer is a songless bird in a cage, a Freethinker is an 
jl eagle parting the clouds with tireless wings. 

At present, owing to the inroads that have been made by 
Liberals and Infidels, most of the Churches pretend to be in 
favor of religious liberty. Of these Churches, we will ask 
this question: “ How can a man who conscientiously believes 
in rehgious liberty worship a God who does not ? ” They 
say to us : “We will not imprison you on account of your 
belief, but our God will. We will not burn you because 
you throw away the sacred Scriptures ; but their Author 
will.” “ We think it an infamous crime to persecute our 
brethren for opinion’s sake ; but the God whom we igno- 
rantly worship will on that account damn his own children 
for ever.” Why is it that these Christians do not only 
detest the Infidels, but so cordially despise each other ? 
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Why do they refuse to worship in the temples of each other ? 
Why do they care so little for the damnation of men,, and so 
much for the baptism of children ? Why will they* adorn 
their churches with the money of thieves, and flatter vice 
for the sake of subscription? Why will they attempt to 
bribe science to certify to the writings of God ? Why do they 
torture the words of the great into an acknowledgment of j 
the truth of Christianity ^ Why do they stand with hat in , 
hand before Presidents, Kings, Emperors and Scientists,; 
begging like Lazarus for a few crumbs of icligious comfort? 
Why are they so delighted to find an allusion to Providence; 
in the message of Lincoln? Why are they so afraid thatj 
some one will find out that Paley wrote an essay in favor i 
of the Epicurean Philosophy, and that Sir Isaac Newton 
was once an Infidel ? Why are they so anxious to show 
that Voltaire recanted ? that Paine died palsied with fear? ' 
that the Emperor Julian cried out, “ Galilean, thou hast 
conquered ” ? that Gibbon died a Catholic ? that Agassiz 
had a little confidence in. Moses? that the old Napoleon 
was once complimentary enough to say that ho thought 
Christ greater than himself or Cmsar? that Washington was 
caught on his knees at Valley Forge? that blunt old Ethan 
Allen told his child to believe the religion of her mother? 
that Franklin said, “ Don’t unchain the tiger”? that Volney 
got frightened in a storm at sea, and that Oakes Ames was 
a wholesale liar ? 

Is it because the foundation of their temple is crumbling, 
because the walls are cracked, the pillars leaning, the great 
dome swaying to its fall, and because science has written 
over the high altar its me7ie^ niene^ tehel vpliarsui, the old 
words destined to be the epitaph of all religions ? 

Every assertion of individual independence has been a 
step towards Infidelity. Luther started toward Humboldt, 
Wesley toward Bradlaugh, To really reform the Chm‘ch is 
to destroy it. Every new religion has a little less supersti- 
tion than the old, so that the religion of science is but a 
^question of time. I will not say the Church has been an 
unmitigated evil in all respects. Its history is infamous and 
glorious. It has delighted in the production of extremes. 
It has furnished murderers for its own martyrs. It has 
sometimes fed the body, but has always starved the soul. 
It has been a charitable highwayman, a generous pirate. It 
has produced some angels and a multitude of devils. It 
has built more prisons than asylums. It made a hundred 
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orphans while it cared for one. In one hand it carried the 
alms-dish, and in the other a sword. It has founded 
schools and endowed universities for the purpose of destroy- 
ing true learning. It filled the world with hypocrites and 
zealots, and upon the cross of its own Christ it crucified 
the individuality of man. It has sought to destry the inde- 
pendence of the soul, and put the world upon its knees. 
This is its crime. The commission of this crime was 
necessary to its existence. In order to compel obedience 
it declared that it had the truth and all the truth ; that G-od 
had made it the keeper of all his secrets : his agent and 
his viceregent. It declared that all other religions were 
false and infamous. It i^endered all compromises im- 
possible and all thought superfluous. Thought was its 
enemy, obedience was its friend. Investigation was fraught 
with danger ; therefore investigation was suppressed. The 
holy of holies was behind the curtain. All this was upon 
the principle that forgers hate to have the signature examined 
by an expert, and that imposture detests curiosity. 

“ He that hath ears to hear let him hear,’’ has always been 
one of the favorite texts of the Church. 

In short, Christianity has always opposed every forward 
movement of the human race. Across the highway of pro- 
gress it has always been building breastworks of bibles, tracts, 
commentaries, prayer-books, creeds, dogmas and platforms, 
and at eveiy advance the Christians have gathered behind 
these heaps of rubbish and shot the poisoned arrows of 
malice at the soldiers of freedom. 

And even the liberal Christian of to-day has his holy of 
holies, and in the niche of the temple of his heart has his 
idol. He still clings to a part of the old superstition, and 
all the pleasant memories of the old belief linger in the 
horizon of his thoughts like a sunset. We associate the 
memory of those we love with the religion of our childhood. 
It seems almost a sacrilege to rudely destroy the idols that 
our fathers worshipped, and turn their sacred and beautiful 
truths into the silly fables of barbarism. Some throw away 
the Old Testament and cling to the New, while others give 
up everything except the idea that there is a personal God, 
and that in some wonderful way we are the objects of his 
care. 

Even this, in my opinion, as science, the great iconoclast, 
marches onward, will have to be abandoned with the rest. 
The great ghost will surely share the fate of the little ones. 
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They fled at the first appearance of the dawn, and the other 
will vanish with the perfect day. Until then, the indepen- 
dence of man is little more than a dream. Overshadowed 
by an immense personality — ^in the presence of the irrespon- 
sible and the infinite, the individuality of man is lost, and, 
he falls prostrate in the very dust of fear. Beneath the 
frown of the Absolute, man stands a wretched, trembling 
slave — beneath his smile he is at best only a fortunate serf. 
Governed by a being whose arbitrary will is law, chained to 
the chariot of power, his destiny rests in the pleasure of the 
Unknown. Under these circumstances what wretched object 
can he have in lengthening out his aimless life ? 

And yet, in most minds, there is a vague fear of what 
the gods may do, and the safe side is considered the best 
side. 

A gentleman walking among the ruins of Athens came 
upon a fallen statue of Jupiter. Making an exceedingly 
low bow, he said : “ Oh, Jupiter, I salute thee.’^ lie then 
added : “ Should you ever get up in the world again, do not 
forget, I pray you, that I treated you politely while you were J 
prostrate ” 

We have all been taught by the Church that nothing is so 
well calculated to excite the ire of the Deity as to express a 
doubt as to his existence, and to deny it is an unpardonable 
sin. Numerous well-attested instances were referred to, of 
Atheists being struck dead for denying the existence of God. 
According to these religious people, God is infinitely above 
us in every respect, infinitely merciful, and yet he cannot 
bear to hear a poor finite man honestly question his exist- 
ence. Knowing as he does that his children are groping in 
darkness and struggling with doubt and fear ; knowing that 
he could enlighten them if he would, he still holds the 
expression of a sincere doubt as to his existence the most 
infamous of crimes. 

According to the orthodox logic, God having furnished 
us with imperfect minds, has a right to demand a perfect 
result. Suppose Mr. Smith should overhear a couple of 
small bugs holding a discussion as to the existence of Mr. 
Smith, and suppose one should have the temerity to declare 
upon the honor of a bug that he had examined the whole 
question to the best of his ability, including the argument 
based upon design, and had come to the conclusion that no 
man by the name of Smith had ever lived. Think, then, of 
Mr. Smith flying into an ecstacv of raere. crushing thfl 
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Atheist bug beneath his iron heel, while he exclaimed : “I 
will teach you, blasphemous wretch, that Smith is a diabo- 
lical fact!” What, then, can we think of a Grod who would 
open the artillery of heaven upon one of his own children 
for simply expressing his honest thought ^ And what man 
who really thinks can help repeating the words of iEneas : 
“ If there are gods, they certainly pay no attention to the 
affairs of men.” 

In religious ideas and conceptions there has been for ages 
a slow and steady development. At the bottom of the 
ladder (speaking of modern times) is Catholicism, and at 
the top are Atheism and Science, The intermediate rounds 
of this ladder are occupied by the various sects, whose name 
is legion. 

But whatever may be the truth on any subject has nothing 
to do with our right to investigate that subject, and express 
any opinion we may form. All that I ask is the right I 
freely accord to all others. 

A few years ago a Methodist clergyman took it upon 
himself to give me a piece of friendly advice. ‘‘ Although 
you may disbelieve the Bible,” said he, “ you ought not to 
say so. That you should keep to yourself.” “ Do you be- 
lieve the Bible ? ” said I. He replied, “ Most assuredly.” 
To which I retorted : Your answer conveys no information 
to me. You may be following your own advice. You told 
me to suppress my opinions. Of course a man who will 
advise others to dissimulate will not always be particular 
about telling the truth himself ” 

It is the duty of each and everyone to maintain his indi- 
viduality. “ This above all, to thine own self be true, and 
it must follow as the night the day, thou canst not then be 
false to any man.” It is a magnificent thing to be the sole 
proprietor of yourself. It is a terrible thing to wake up at 
night and say: “There is nobody in this bed‘! ” It is 
liumiliating ^Jo kqow’ that your idea^ are all borrowed, and 
that you are indebte’d to your memory for your principles, 
that your religion is simply one of your habits, and that you 
would have convicfibns if they were only contagious. It is 
mortifying to feel thal^you belong to a mental mob and cry, 

Crucify him,” because the others do. That you reap 
what the great and brave have sown, and that you can 
benefit the world only by leaving it. 

Surely every human being ought to attain to the dignity 
of*the unit Surely it is worth something to be one, and to 
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feel tliat the census of the universe would not be complete 
without counting you. 

Surely there is grandeur in knowing that in the realm of 
thought, at least, you are without a chain ; that you have 
the right to explore all heights and all depths; and that 
there are no walls, nor fences, nor prohibited places, nor 
sacred corners in all the vast expanse of thought ; that your 
intellect knows no allegiance to any being human or divine ; 
that you hold all in fee and upon no condition and by no 
tenure whatever ; that in the world of mind you aie relieved 
from all personal dictation, and from the ignorant tyranny 
of majorities. 

Surely it is worth something to feel that there are no 
priests, no popes, no parties, no governments, no kings, no 
gods to whom your intellect can be compelled to pay a 
reluctant homage. 

Surely it is a joy to know that all the cruel ingenuity of 
bigotry can devise no prison, no lock, no cell, in which for 
one instant to confine a thought ; that ideas cannot be dis- 
located by racks, nor crushed in iron boots, nor burned 
with fire. 

Surely it is sublime to think that the brain is a castle, and 
that within its curious bastions and winding halls the soul 
in spite of all worlds and all beings is the supreme sovereign 
of itself. 
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ot Univeisity College, London — The Value of this Eaithly Lite,’’ 
aieplytoW H Mallock’s “Is Life '«\oith Living?” Is ‘‘Bio- 
logical Oiscoveiies and Piublems,” Is ‘‘ Science and Seciilaiism,” 
5d “ Science and Religion, ’ Id. “ The Sermon on the Mount, ” 
Id Supcistition,” Id “Cieod ot im Atheist,” Id ‘ Wicked- 
ness of God,” Id “Tiiohgionof Science,’’ Id ‘ Why I daio not be 
a Chiifetiaii,”’ Id “God dies Xatiuo lomains," Id. 

Wealtlxy and Wise. A loctnio mtioductoiy to the Study of Poli- 
tical Economy, By J. Hiam Levy. (id. 

PampBlets by G-eo. Standring. — “Lite of C Biadlaugh,” v\ilh 
poitiait and luitogiaph, 12 pages. Id. “Lile ot Colonel U G. 
Ingeisoll, with poitiait and aulogiaph, and o.vtiiitls tiom his 
Ciations, in yia]>j)Ci, Id ‘ Couit Flunkeys, then Woik and 
Wages,” Id. 

Tbe Education of Girls. — ^By Hekey R. S. Dalton, B.A, Oxou 
Second Edition Pi ice (id 

Isb’s Charge to Women, By 11 R. S. Dalton. 4ci 

Religion and Priest craffe. By H R. S Dalton 2d. 

On the Connection of Christianity with Solar Worship, 

By T. E Paetkiooe. Is (Ti aiislatod ti oni Dupuis.) 

Clericalism in Prance. — By Pimco Napoleon Bouapaito (Jeiomc). 
Tianslated by Annie BessAnt Piico (id 

The Cause of Woman, — Fiom the Italian of Louisa To-Sko By 
Ben W Elmy, Price (id. 

Studies in Materialism.— By Ben W. Elmv Piico 4d. 

Lectures of Colonel Robert IngersoU.— ‘‘Oiation on the Gods” 
Puce (id. — ‘‘Oration on Thomas Paine.” Price 4d — “Hoiotics 
and Hoiosies,” Piice 4d — ‘‘ Oiation on Humboldt ” Piice 2d. — 
“ Auaignment of the Church.” Piico 2d. Those can bo supplied 
in one volume n('atly bound m limp cloth Puce Is. (id. Also, by 
same authoi, “ The Ghosts.” Puce 4d — “ Rehgion of the Fiituio.’* 
Puce 2d — ‘‘Faim Life in Ameziea.” Piico Id — “Mistakes ot 
Moses.” Pi ICO 3d 

The Ten Coxnmandments. — ^By W. P. Ball. Piico Id. 

Religion in Board Schools.— By W. P. Ball. 2d. 

The Devil’s Pulpit, being Astronomico-Theological Dis- 
courses. — By the Rev. Robert Taylor, BA, oi St John’s 
College, Cambiidge (Reprinted viubatim fiom Richard Oailili*'s 
oiigmal edition). In tT\o vois , neatly bound in cloth, 8s. Oi m 
forty-six uumbeis, 2d, each. Also, by same authoi, “ Thu 
Diegesis,” 3s. 6d., clotli, and ‘‘Tho Syntagma,” Is,, both dealing 
with the origm and evidences of Ohiistianity* 
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Pour Lectures on the “ Chemistry of Home,” by 
Hypatia Bradlaugh. — “An, I” “Air, II,” “Water, I,” 
“ Water, 11.” Id. each, oi the whole, mneat -vMapper, 4d 

City Missionaries and Pious Frauds. — By w R. Crofts. Id. 

Hatural Reason versus Divine Revelation. — An appeal for 
Fieethought By Julian Edited by Roblrt Lewins, M D. Gd. 

Pamphlets by J. Symes. — “The Methodist Confeience and 
Eternal Punishment . Do its Defendeis Believe the Doctiine,” 3d. 
“ Hospitals and Diapensaiies, aie they oi Chiistian Giowth ’ ” new 
and revised edition, Id. “Man’s Place in Natme oi Man an 
A.nimal amongst Animals,” 4d “ Philosophic Atheism,” 4d. 
“ Ohiistianity and Slaveiy,” 2d “Ohiistianity at the Bar of 
Science,” od 

Robert Cooper’s Holy Scriptures Analysed, with Sketch oi 
his Life By 0 Bradlaug-u Gd 

Thomas Paine’s Common Sense. — WitliNew Intioduction By 
Charles Bradlaug-h. Gd 

Hew Theory of Poverty. — By H Aula Id 

Liberty and Morality. By M D Conway 3d. 

Shelley’s Works, lepimtod fiom the oiigmal MSS — The Poet of 
Atheism dnd Democracy — In foui handsome volumes, each com- 
plete m itself. Vol 1, Eaily Poems Tolume 2, Later Poems. 
Yol. 3, Posthumous Poems Vol 4, Pioso Wiitmgs. 2 a each. 

Pamphlets by C. R. Drysdale, M.D.— “The Population Ques- 
tion,” 1 s “ Tobacco, and the Diseases it Pioduces, ‘ 2d “ Alcohol,” 
Gd. 

The History of Clerkenwell. By tho lato W. J Pinus, with 
additions and Notes by tho Editoi, Edwaid J Wood, complete m 
one vol , fully gilt, 800 pp , 15s. 

Paine’s Theological Works; includmg tho “Ago of Reason,” 
and »l 11 his Misccllaneons Pieces and Potdical Woikb , his last Will 
and Testament, and a Stool Poitiait Cloth 3s, 

The Age of Reason. By Tii<.>mas Paine Complete with Pie- 
face by C Biadlaugh A new edition, tho best ever issued, 
printed in large type on good papoi, Is. , cloth gilt, Is Gd 

Paine’s Rights of Man. A Reply to Buike on the Fiench Revo- 
lution. Is. 

The Immortality of the Soul Philosophically Considered. 

Seven Leetuies by Robert Coofer Is 

Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. The edition m six, 
lo-prmtod in two thick volumes Two iioi traits and a memoir. Ss. 

Analysis of the Influence of Natural Religion on the 
temporal Happino'^:> of Mankind By Philip Bi'ArcnAirp (a 
pseudonym adopted by G Giote, tho hi&toiiau ol Gieoce). Pp. 
323. Is, 

Shelley’s Song to the Men of England. Set to Music lor 
foul voices. By Herr Trousselle 2d 

A Manual of Political Questions of the Day, with the 
arguments on eithei side. By Syoney Buxton. 130 pp. Gd. 



Fine Large Portrait of Jolin Bright, for framing, sizo 23^ by 
17^. Is. P 3d. 

The City of Dreadful Night, and other Pooms. By James 
Thomson (‘* B. V ”) Cloth os. 

Pamphlets by G. W. Foote. — Secnhuism the Tmo Philo- 
sophy of Life,” Id. ‘‘Futility of Pi ay ei,” 2d “Atheism and 
Moiahty,” 2d “Death's Teat, oi Ohiistian Lies about Dying 
Infidels,” 2d. Bible Romances, Id. each* ‘‘Noah’s Flood,” “ Oie- 
ation Stoiy,” “Eve and the Apple,” “The Bible Devil,” 
“Jonah and the Whale,” “The Ten Plagues,” *• The Wandeiing 
Jews,” “ The Tower of Babel,” “Balaam’s Ass,” “ God’s Thieves 
in Canaan,” “Cam and Abel,” “Lot’s Wife.” Oi the 12, in colored 
wiappei, Is 

Fine Steel Engravings of William Evrart Gladstone and 
John Bright. 3d. each , the two sent post iiee for Cd. 

The fLife of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Anthoiisod English 
Tianslation. Ciowu 8vo, pp xii. — 312, cloth, 2a (>d. , stitched in 
wiappei, Is. Gd 

The Crisis in Farming ; its Radical Oausos and their only 
Remedies. Twenty-two evils aiismg fiom Landloid, thirteen from 
Tenant By the Authoi of “ Hints to Landloids and Tenants.” Gd. 

The First Seven Alleged Persecutions, A D G-l to A D. 235. 
By Tnos. L’Estrange. Gd 

The Eucharist By the same Anthoi. Cd. 

These two pamphlets aie highly iccommendod as able contu- 
bntions to Fieetlionght enqniiy 

Chrestos^* a Religious Epithet ; Its Import and Influence 

By J B. Mitohell, M.D., ]\iem Soc Bib Aich Is. 

Yolney’s Ruins of Empires, with Plates of the Ancient Zodiac, 
etc, carefully lepiinted tiom the best edition, cloth, lotteied, 2s. 

■The^ Three Trials of William Hone, for Publishing Three 
Paixidies , viz., The lato John Wilkes’s Catechism, The Political 
Litany, and Tho Smecunsls’ Cieed, on thiee ex-olHcio mtor- 
mations, at Gmldhall, London, during thiec succossivo days — 
December 18th, 19th, and 20th, 1817 — bofoio tiiiee special juiies, 
and Hr. Justice Abbot, on the first day, and Lord Chief Justice 
EUenborongh, on the last two days. 2s 

The House of Lords. How it giew — Fittv yeais ago — Blue- 
blooded Legislators — Bioad-acio Legislate s — Profossioual Logis- 
latoiB — Agamst Paihamcntaiy Rofoim — Against Mumcipal Refom 
— Against Religions Libeity — Agamst Social Reloims — ^Its Dei*i- 
mgs with Ii eland — Its Foieign Policy — Concluding Remaiks. By 
H R, Fox Bourne (Repimtod from tho “Weekly Dispatch.”) 
80 pp. 3d. 

Land Law Reform, and its relation to Work, Wages, 
and Population. 2d. 

The True Principle of Population, Trade Profits, &c., 
and the Land Laws By T. R. 2d 
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The True Source of Christianity ; or, a Voice from the 
Ganges By an Indian Opficee. Oiiginally published at 5s. 
This work is now repubhshod veibatim, in papei coveis. Is. , 
cloth gilt, Is 6d 

The Roll Call ; a Political Record of the years 1775 to 

1880 Commencing with the gi*eat wais of the last contuiy, and 
brought down to the close of 1880, with full Index In papei 
coveis, 78 pp., 6d, 

Three Essays on Philosophical Subjects — The Infinite; 
Arabic Peripatetioism , Sn* W. Hamilton and J. S MiU. Ciown 
8yo, 290 pp , Is P. 3Jd. 

Under which Liord? By the authoi of “•Joshua Davidson” 
Oiigmally published m 3 vols at £1 11s. fid , now issued complclo 
in 1 Tol., cloth gilt, 2s. fid 

The Rev. Joseph Cook A Oiitical Examination By Piofossor 
Fiske Id 

The Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Lords. By Pio- 
fessor Blaokie. 2d. 

Religion in the Heavens ; or, Mythology Unveiled. In 

a Senes of Lectuies. By Logan Mitchell Uniloim with 
International Senes Cloth, gilt, 5s 


LIST B 

Special List of Remainders, m cloth, now and uncui~All' 
the books in List B aie at the lowest pi ice, and no i eduction can 
be made to the tiado, the object being to supply leadeis of the 
National Re foimei with litoiature at specially low lates 
Ordeismust be accompanied by cost of Postage, -which is insoited 
after the lettei P. "Whoi e no postage is mentioned, the books go by 
Sutton at cost of pui chaser, and 2d. in addition to pi ice must be 
sent foi booking. 

Eminent Radicals in and out of Parliament. By J. Morri- 
son Davidson, Bamster-at-law Being sketches of W. E Glad- 
stone, Jolm Bright, P A Tayloi, Sii C. Dilke, J. Cowon, Sir W. 
Lawson, H Fawcett, J Chambeilain, T. Buit, H Richaids, L H 
Couitney, A. J. Mundella, John Moiley, Robert William Dale, 
Joseph Aich, Edward Spencer Beesly, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 
Chailes Bradlaugh, Fiedenc Augustus Maxse, James Beal, Slon- 
cure Daniel Conway, James Allanson Picton, The Hon. Aubeion 
Herbert, Edwaid Augustus Pieeman. Demy 8yo., 262 pp. Pub- 
hshed at 10s. fid. 2s. fid. P. 7d. 

The Outcast. — By Winwood Reade. Handsomely bound, 
pp. 262., Is. fid. P. 3Jd, 

Ancient Mysteries described, by Williaivi Hone With En- 
giavings on Ooiiper and Wood. 2s. fid. P. fid. 

The Apocryphal Hew Testament, being all tho Gospels, 
Epistles, &o., attiibuted to Chiist, his Apostles, and their com- 
panions in the first four centuries of the Chiistian Era By 
W. Hone. 2 s. fid. P. fid. 
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Morley (Henry, author of ^‘English Literature, <fec,,&c.), 
Clement Marot, and other studios 2 yoIs. in 1, thick 
crown 8vo, (pub. at 21s ), 45. P. 8d. 

Correspondence of Charles Lamb, wuth an Essay on his Life 
and Genius By Tho>us Purcell, pp. 537, gilt lottorod, 2s. 6d, 
P. 8d. 

Voltaire : his Life and Times. By F Espinashe. 1694 to 
1726 C20 pp. (published at 148.), 2s 6d P 8d 

Bousseau.*— By John Morley. 2 vols , 7s 6d. Published at 24s. 

The XJpas : a Vision of the Past, Present, and Future.— By 

Oapt R. H. Dyas. This book haces the use, loign, and decay 
of Supoistition. Published at 10s, reduced to 2s. Gd. P. 7d. 

History of English Literature. — ^By H. A. Taine, D C.L., Trans 
lated by H Van Laun 2 vols Vol I, pp 531, Vol. n, 
pp. 560, 12s , published at 24s 

Ireland under British Rule. — ^By Lieut. Colonel H. J W. Jervis* 
R.A , M P. Neatly bound. Pp. 321. 2s P. 7jd. 

Views of the Deity, Traditional and Scientific.— A Con- 
tribution to the Study ot Theological Science (wiitten against the 
Matoiialist Position) By James Samuelson. Pp 171 Is Gd 
P 3i‘\ 

Diversions of the Echo Club. — By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the gieat American wiiter. Reduced to Is , pest fiee 

Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafibrd, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, The Lile of. By Elizabeth Cooper 2 vols,, 8vo, 
(published at 30s,), 5s. 

Hans Breitman’s Christmas, with othei Ballads, i educed to Gd 
Post fioa. 

Hans Breitman as a Politician, with othoi Ballads, reduced to 
6d Postfiee 

The Story of the Commune.— By a Communalist. Reduced to 
6d. Post free. 

Castelar’s (Emilio) Life of Lord Byron, and other Sketches* 

Tianslated by Mis Arthur Arnold. 8vo, (publishod at 12s.\ 
3s. 6d. P.7d. 

The other Sketches are— Victor Hugo, Alexander Dumas, Emile 

Gurai dm. Darnel Mamn, Adolphe Thiers. 

The Last Days of a Condemned.— By Victor Hugo. With 
Obseivations on Capital Punishmont, by Sii P.Heskoth Fleetwood 
Bait, M.P. Is. P.3Jd. 

David Fredrick Strauss, in his Life and Writings.— By 
Edward Zeller. Published at 5s. Pp. 160. Is. P. 4d. 

Lessing’s Letters on Bibliolatry. Translated by H. H. 
Bernard, Ph. Dr. Pp. 144. 2s. P. 4d. Published at 5s. 

Life and Pontificate of Leo. X.— By William Rosooe. Neatly 
bound, pp. 426. 1». P. 2 ^^. A standard Histo-ncal authoiity. 
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The AncientWorld. — By X xV. G. Barton. Pp 33i) Is Gd. P 4(1. 

Cousin’s Philosophy of Kant. With a Sketch of Iva ut’f, Life 
and Wiitmgs By A G Henderson Pp 194 Ncatl} hound. 
2s Gd. P. 5d Published at 6s. 

The True History of Joshua Davidson, Clmstian and Com- 
munist. — Bf Mis. Lynn Lynton Sixth Edition Handsomely 
bound, thick papci,pp. 279. Piico Is. 6d P 4d, 

Rossel’s Posthumous Papers. Pp. 294. la. P 4a. • 

Half Hoxirs with the Freethinkers — Lives of Loid Boliag- 
hioko, Loid Shattcslmiy, Shelley, Anthony Colima. Ohailea South- 
''vell, Descaites, Hemiieh, Heme, Thomas Pamo. Sd P ^d 

Letter to the Q,ueen on her Retirement from Public Life. 

(Published at Is.) 3d P Id. 

Republican Superstitions- By Moncure D Conway Is. Gd. 
(Published at 7&. Gd ) P. 3d 

The Survival, w.th an Apology foi Scepticism. 471 pp. Is P 7d 

Australian Views of England. By Henry Pari^jes Pp. 112. 
Is. P.3^d. 

Santo Domingo, Past and Present, with a glance at Hayti, 
*\>ith ^laps and numoious Engiavmgs. By S. Hazard. Richly 
gilt, civ^n 3yo, pp. x'vi and 511. 5s 

Order and Progress.— -By Frederic Harrison, Pait 1, Thoughts 
on Government , Pait 2, Studios of Political Ciisos. Published by 
Messis Longmans & Co., at 14s., i educed to 3s. Gd. P. 9d 395 pp. 

Isis and Osiris, or the Origin of Christianity. By John 
Stuart Glennie, M.A. (Now edition) Ss. Gd. P. 8Jd. Pub- 
lished by Mos&is. Longmans at 15s 432 pages. 

Parallel Lives of Ancient and Modern Heroes By Charles 
Duice Yonge. 270 pp. Published at 4s. Gd Is. Gd. P 3^d. 

Travels in the Philippmes. By F. Jagor. With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps 370 pp. Handsomely bound. (Pub- 
lished at 1 Gs.) 3s. P. 8d. 

The Papal Conclaves, as they were and as they are. By 
T Adolphus Trollope 434 pp. Handsomely bound. (Pub- 
lished at 16s ) 3s. P. SJd. 

Howell’s Capital and Labour. — Including Chapteis on the his- 
toiy of Guilds, Ti ados’ Umons, Apprentices, Tochmcal Education, 
Intimidation and Picketing, Restraints on Tiado, Stiikes — their 
Objects, Aims, and Results, Tiado Councils, Aibiti alien, Co- 
opeiation, Fiiondly Societies, the Labor Laws, &c. By George 
Howell. 

National Christianity ; or, Csesarism and Clericalism. By 
tui6 Rev. J B. Heard. 2s. (Published by Messrs. Longmans 
at 10s. 6d.) P. 7d. 
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Tlie Trades TTnions of England By M. le Comte de I\veis, 
Tianslatod by Nassau J. Senior. Edited by Thomas HuGiin.s, 
M P 2s 

This book, toyethoi with Capital and Labour, by George 
ITomtsll, pvosont vie\>s oi Tia.de Unionism fiom entnoly diffcient 
stand] toints (Published at 7s Cd each) The t^YO supplied, post- 
Jree, loi 7s. 

Tlutarcli’s Lives Langhome’s Tianslatiou, Text and Notes com- 
idcte and revised (Qiecian section) 2s. P. Od 

A Visit to the Seat of War in the North (iho Ciimoan Wai). 
By Lasceules Wraxat.l. Pp. lOG. Gd P. Ijd. 

Sketches of the Hungarian Emigration into Turkey. By 
A Honved Gd P. l}d 

Pictures from the East. By John Capper. Doseiibing especially 
Ceylon Pp 1 G2. Gd. P. 2d. 

A Visit to Belgrade, dosciibing Somlin, the Danul)e, and Servia 
generally. P]) 105 Gd. P. l;Jd 

Montenegro and the Slavonians of Turkey. By Count 
Valerain Krasinskt This veiy intcicsLnu> book ought, at the 
piesent time, to be most eagerly lead Pp 152. 8d P 2d. 

Elorian and Crescenz : a Yillago Talc fiom the Black Poiost By 
Berthold Aueruacii. Tianslated by Meta Taylor. Gd P. IJd. 

Oriental Zigzag : Wandoimgs m Syiia, Moab, Abyssinia, and 
Egypt By Charlb.s rLauLTON. Handsomely illustiated. 304 pm 
2s. Gd. P Gd “ 

Man with the Iron Mask By IMartus Topin Translated and 
edited bv Henry VizErEULY, with lac-.sunde Cro\\n 8vo, (Pub- 
lished at 9s ) 2s, Gd. P. 5d. 

Bryant (William Cullen), Orations and Addresses. Poitiait, 
thick Clown 8vo, (Published at 7s. Gd.) 2 h. Gd. P. Gd. 

Alheri : his Life, Adventures, and Woiks. By C. Mitohell Charles. 
Gd. P, l^d. 

The Age and the Q-ospel: Essays on Chi istianity, its Friends and 
Opponents By the Key. B. Pranklane, B.A, A controversial 
book on tho Christian side. 303 pp., 2s. P. 5d. 

Life and Conversations of Dr. Samuel Johnson By 
ALEXL.VNDBR IVIain ProfacG by George Henry Lewes *141 pp. 
Published at 10s. Gd. 2s. Gd. P. 5d. 

Wanderings in the Interior of New G-uinea.— By Captain 
J. A Lawson. With Frontispiece and Map. Pp 282. Hand- 
somely bound Published at 10s. Gd. 2s. Gd. P 5d 

Longinus on the Sublime. A new translation, chiedy according 
to the improved edition of Weiske. By a Master of Aits ot tho 
University of Oxford Pp. 92, Is. P. l^d. 

English Life of Jesus By Thomas Scott. 2s. Gd. P. 5d. 
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A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene, for Schools, Families 
and Colleges By J. 0. Dalton, M.D., the lenowned Professor of 
Physiology. The woik is profusely illustrated, and, in addition 
to a full index, contains a sixteen-page Glossal y of Physiological 
Teims. Cloth, crown 8vo, 400 pp., 2s. 6d. P. 4Jd. 

Catechisme du Lihre Pensenr. Par Edgas Monteil. (Pub- 
lished at 3s. 6d ) Reduced to 1 s. P. 3d 

Unorthodox London ; or, Phases of Religious Life in the 
Metropolis. By the Eev D. Mattuicb Davies. Two volumes 
bound in one Contains : South Place Chapel, Fmsbury — M on- 
Curb D Conway on Mazzmi — Colonel WsNrvvoRTH Higginson on 
Buddha— Umtarianism, a Sunday Lecture, by Professor Huxley 
— T abeinaclc Ranteis— The Walworth Jumpers — Bible Christians 
— ^Plymouth Biethren — A Quakers’ Meeting — Di. Cuiviming — 
Seventh Day Baptists — Chiistadelphians — Moravians — Father 
Ignatius at Home, &c. 465 pp. 2s. 6d. P. 6Jd (Pubhshed 
oiigmally in Two Volumes at 28s.) 

Orthodox London. By the same Author. Two volumes bound 
in one Contama : The Rev H. R. Haweis — F athei Stanton — 
Mr. Forrest — R ev T Tbignmouth Shore— M i. Llewellyn 
Davies— M l Maguire — D ean Stanley— C anon Liddon — C anon 
Miller — M i. Stopford Brooke — M idnight Mass — Archbishop of 
Toik — Bishop of London — Bishop of Manchestei — Bishop of 
Lincoln, &c , &c. 458 pages 2s. 6d P. 6Jd. Published oiigmally 
in Two Volumes at 28s. 

Chapters on Man, with the Outlines of a Science of 
Comparative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake. Pp. 
343. 2s. 6d P. 4^d. Published at 7s 6d. 

The Public Lives of W. B. Gladstone and of Earl 
Beaconsfield. — Mi. Gladstone: 1832-1841, Fust Peiiod, of 
Tory Influence ; 1841-1864, Second Period, of ^Transition ; 1864- 
1874, Tim'd Period, as Liberal Chief ; 1874-1879, Fouith Period, 
as National Leader, Academic Addi esses and Books, Person- 
ality Fail of Beaconsfield, K.G : 1805-1837, First Peiiod, Pie- 
paiation, 1837-1842, Second Peiiod, in Opposition; 1852-1874, 
Ihird Peiiod, the Path to the Piemiership, 1874-1870, Fouith 
Peiiod, Piimo IMinistoi with a Majority; Peisonality Laige 
type, stifi covers, 132 pp. (Published at Is.), 3d. Post free, 5d. 

Origines Biblicsc ; or, Researches in Primeval History. 

By 0. T. Beke, 2s. P 5d 

The Life and Labours of Albany Ponblanque. Neatly bound, 
cloth, 546 pp , quite new and uncut Published at 16s, 4s P. 9Jd . 

Poundation of Christianity ; a Oiitical Analysis of the Penta- 
teuch and the Theology ot tho Old Testament By George B. 
Jackson, A.B. “ A seaichmg and nncompiomismg mquiry into 
the oiigm and credibility of tho religion of the patriarchs.” Pub- 
lished at 2s., paper m perfect condition, 6d. P. 2d. 

The Agricultural Laborer. By T. B. Kebbell, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple. Cloth, 239 pp., Is. P, 4d. 
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Olarke’s Critical Review. Pub. at os. 6d, 446 pp.,2s. 6d. P. 3|-d. 

iShakspere’s Seven Ages of Man, with photographic illustra- 
tions, stift paper coveis, post free 6d. 

Principles of Reform in tke Snjffrage By Shadwobth D. 
Hodoson Containing the functions of government, the determi- 
nation of the governing classes, and the pioblem of Refoim, Cloth 
new and uncut, Is. P, 3d. 

Rarmony of Laws; or, Analysis of the Piinciples Common to 
the Laws of Civihsed Nations. By G. Ukdy. 6d P Id. Pub- 
hshed at 2s. 6d. 

different Significations of tke Word Religion. By A. J. 
Ellis, B.A. Published at 3d Of Discussion as a means of 
eliciting the Truth. By A J. Ellis B.A. Pubhshed at 3d. 
The Principles of Individual Liberty . how fai applicable 
to tha relation ol the sexes. By W. C. Coupland. Followed by 
lepoit of Debate m the London Dialectical Society, m which Mis. 
Besant, Miss Vickery, Di C. K. Drysdalo, Mi. Moncuie D. Conway 
and Mr. Bi adlaugh took part Published at 6d The Dyer’s 
Hand; pieceded by “ The Way to God,” by A. J Ellis Pub- 
lished at 2d. The foui pamphlets sent togothei, post free, tor 8d. 

A Secularist’s Principles.— By 0. C Cattell. 3d P. Id. 
Pubhshed at Is 

Homer. The Odyssey, or, the Ton Years Wandeiing of Odosseus, 
after the Ten Yeais Siege of Troy. Reproduced m Dramatic Blank 
Veise, by T S. Norgate. Williams & Norgato’s edition, 1863. 
Cloth, fine condition, 527 pp , 2s 6d 

Jeux d’Esprit, written and spoken by Fienoh and English wits and 
humoiists. Collected and edited by Henry S. Leigh Published 
at 6s. , 2s. 6d. P. 4d. 

Gastronomy as a Pine Art ; oi, the Science of Good Living ; 
a translation of the *‘Physologio du Godt” of BriUat-Savarm. By 
R. E Anderson, M.A. Published at Gs. ; 2s. 6d. P. 4^d. 

Bound m Scailot and Gold. 

Armenia, and the Campaign of 1877. By 0. B. Norman. 
late Special Correspondent ot “ The Times ” at the Seat of War. 
484 pp. Pubhshed at 18s. With specially piepai'ed maps and 
plans, 5s. P lOJd. 

The Philosophy of the Conditioned : with Criticisms on John 
Stuart Mill’s Exammation of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy. 
By Professor Mansbl. 2s. P. 4d. 

Utilitarianism explained and Exemplified in moral and 
political government, m answer to John Stuart Mill 463 pp , 
cloth, Is 6d. P. 5d. 

The Science of Exchanges. — ^By N. A. Nicholson. Is. P. 3d. 
Ought to be road by all mterostod in the cunoncy question. 
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Thoreau : Ms Life and Aims : a Study. By H. A Page, 
Author of of Thomas de Quincey,” “Memoiis of Haw- 

thorne,” &c 11101117 gilt (published at Gs ) 2s. P 4d 

Tlie Flooding of the Sahara. An account of the pioposed plan 
for opening Gontral Aliica to commeicc and ciYiliaation from the 
Noith "West Coast, with a desciiption ol Loudan and "Wostoin 
Sahara, and notes on ancient manusciipts, etc By Donald 
Mackenzie With coloied maji and numeious cngiaTings Bound 
in bright cloth, new and uncut, 28G pp., crown 8to 2s. P 4d. 

American Poets, Selected and Edited by W M Bo&etti Cloth 
crown Sto, gilt edges, and iichly gilt and illushatod coveis, 
512 pp.. a Toiy handsome book 2 s P 5d 

Rise and Decay of Islam. By A. J. Dunn. 3G8 pp 2s P. 6d. 

The Voice of the Nation, 1880. Bemg a Summaiy of the 
Results of Elections in the United Kingdom, showing the Number 
of Registeied Electois, the Numbei of Votes actually lecoidod for 
each, the Names ot all the Candidates, and Alphabetical Index for 
the Now House of Commons In coloiod wiappei, 40 pp (Pub- 
hshed at Gd ) Post fiee IJd 

The Principles of Human Knowledge, Being Beikolcy’s 
Cclobiatod Treatise on the Natuie of the Mateiial Substance (and 
its relation to the Absolute), with a biief iiitioduction to the 
doctrme and full explanations of tho text , followed by an Appendix 
■with lemarks on Kant and Hume. By Oolltns Stmon, LL.D, 
Is. P. 3d. 

The Rights of Tenants of Ecclesiastical Lands under 
the Irish Church Act, 1869. By O.H, Todd Giown 8yo, 
pp. 40, paper wrapper. Id P ^d. 

A Practical Manual of the Law of Sales of Food, Drinks, 
and Medicines, with a leprmt of the Act of 1875 against 
Adulteration, with full notes of all tho cases decided on the piior 
statutes, and on the legal lights and obligations of Manufac- 
turers, Sellers, and Dealois, with suggestions by a Chemical 
Analyst , Alphabetical Index List of Adulterations and Analytical 
Tables and Forms. To which are added the principal clauses 
in the Explosive Substances Act, 1875, and Petroleum Acts, with 
notes of the cases thereon, by a Banistei and Magistrate Stiff 
paper cover, post 8 vo, pp. 80 (Pubhshed at 2 s ) Offeied at 
3d. P. Id 

The Life and Struggles of William Lovett, m his Pursmt 
of Bread, Knowledge, and Freedom an Autobiogiaphy. Demy 
8 vo, cloth gilt, 473 pp. (Pubhshed at 5 s ) Is 6 d. P. 6 d 

Selections from the English Poets from Spencer to 
Shelley, with short hterary notices By Howakd Williams, 
M.A, Crown 8 vo, 452 pp. 2s. P. 6 d. 

Exotios ; or, English Words from Latin Poets. By E. N. 
HoAitB, M.A., Dean of Waterford. Post 8 vo, 334 pp., -with 
thoroughly complete index. Is. 6 d. P. 4d. 
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The Association of Ideas, and its Influence on the Tiainmg of 
the Mmd By the Rov Jas McOosu, LL.D , Piotcsbor of Logic 
cind Metaphysics, C^uecn s College, Belfast. 30 pp , A\Tapper, 
(Pubhshed at 3d ) Id. P ^d Six copies post fiee foi 6d. 

"Who was St. Titus ? The Sciiptuio notices on the subject com- 
paied with lecoived opinions, by A EIing, A B Demy Svo, 250 pp. 
Is. Gd P. IVd. 

TTltramontanism v. Civil and Religious Liberty. By the 
celobiated Fathek O’Keefe Demy 8vo, 270 pp., Is P. 5d 

The Genuine Book. Axl Inquiiy and Dohcate Investigation into 
the conduct of lloi Rojal Highness the Prmcess of Wales, befoio 
Loids Erskine, Spencer, Gienvillo and Ellonboi ongh, the four 
Special Gommissioneis of Inquny appointed by His Majesty m the 
yoai ISOt), wiih appendices, su]>oiintcudod thiough the piess by 
the Riglit Hon Spencer Peicirai. Boaids (old), demy Svo, SGOpp. 
(Published at 12s ) 3s P Gd. This book is now very lare. 

The People’s Blue Book. Taxation as it is and as it should be. 
Revised, enlaiged and bi ought down to the piesent time, with a 
supplemental chaptoi on Ii eland, by 0. TE^^.VJs^T. Stiff paper 
wiuppeis, crown Svo, 970 pp, 2s P 6}d. 

Political Rights of the British People : How acquuecl, 
letainod, ui foifeitod, with a sketch of such lights unJei ancient 
and modem Rejmlihcs, by J, A. Dean. Oiown 8vo, 3G8 pp., cloth, 
gilt, Is Gd., 01 in boaids, 3s P 4}d. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. Cloth, gill, IGmo, steel fiontispiece, 
420 pp , now Post fieo Is 

Oriental Customs; oi, an Illustiation of the Saciod Bciiptiues by 
an ExpLinatoi Aiiplication of tho (Justoms and M.innois of the 
E.istoin Nations, especially the ,f<*ws theiem loteiicd to. Collected 
iiom tho most ({olebiatod tuiYclIeis and most oniment ciities, by 
S*v]viUBL Bcjkden, D D Boaids, demy 8vo, 500 pp 2s Gd P. Gd 

The Secret History of “The International” Working 
Men’s Association By Onslow Yorkb. This work (pub- 
hshed at 2s ) contains many cuiious facts concommg the piincipal 
acbois in tho socialistic and communistic movements m Europe. 
This book has often boon loferied to m debates in the House of 
Commons, m tho Chamber of Deputies in Pans, and in the Gemian 
Pailiamont Crown .Svo, 3G6 jip, hmp cloth, Gd P 2d. 

Elizabethan Demonology- An Essay in illustiation of tho belief 
ui tho existence ol Devils, with special reierenco to Shakspeie and 
his works By A. F. Spaloino, LL.B. Cloth Extra, 3s. P, 3Jd 

Montenegro its People and their History. By W. Denton, 
M A*, authoi of Sorvia, Tho Chiistians of Tm*key, etc. With map, 
cloth gilt. Clown hvo, 292 pp , Is Gd. P. 4d. 

Class Despotism, as exemplified dui'ing tho four years’ struggle 
for freedom m tho United States ; and Tho Evils of Individual 
Wealth, consideied as afioctmg tho woll-boing and hvoE of tho mass 
of a people Cloth gilt, 336 pp., 4d P. 2d 
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The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art By James 
Mason This veiy tLsefxd book contains a complete lecoid of the 
inventions, improvements, and all matters of mterost im connexion 
with Chemistry, Geology,' Botany, Zoology, etc , etc., in 1878, and 
a full report of the President’s Speech at the Biitish Association, 
New, cloth gilt, ciown 8vo, 210 pp., Is , oi in boards 7d P 3Jd. 

The History of Co-operation m Halifax By G. J. Holy- 

OAKE 4d P Id. 

Theology for the People. By E de Pentueny O’Kblly. Pub- 
hshed by G. J. Holyoake. Cloth gilt, 9d. P. 3d. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations on the Diseases of 
the Jomts, Inflammation of the Synovial Membiane, Ulceiation of 
ditto. Morbid Alteration of Structoe, Cancellous Structure of 
Bones, &c. &c. Cloth, royal 8vo, 400 pp (Published at 10s 6d ) 
2s. P 6d. 

Pamphlets by John Watts. — “ The Christian Doctrine of ManV 
Depravity lefutod,” “ Legic and Philosophy of Atheism,” ‘‘Chris- 
tian Theory of the Desti notion of the World* Refuted.” The 
three, post free, 3d. 

Hume’s Essay on Miracles. Free, IJd. 

Lord Brougham’s Speeches on Social and Political Sub- 
jects, with histoiical mti eductions. Post 8vo, cloth, 460 pp. 
(published at 5s ), Is 3d. P. 4Jd. 

Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe. 
By G. Mum Mackenzie and A. P. Irbby, with a pietace by the 
Right Hon. W E. Gladstone. This splendid work, published m 
1877, IS the most complete ever issued on the subject, contams 
21 full-page illustrations with other views, and an excellent 
coloicd map. Published m 2 vols. at 28s. Now offered, hand- 
somely bound in 1 voL, 3s. 6d. 

Thsodore Parker’s Experiences as a Minister, with some 
account of his early hfe and education for the ministry. Cloth, 
crown Svo, 9d. P. 2d. 

Curtis’s Theology Displayed a Review of the Oiigm and Utility 
of the Christian Rehgion. Cloth, 9d P. l^d. — Paper coveis, 6d. 
P. Id 

The Constitutional and Moral Right or Wrong of our 
National Debt. By Piofessor F. W. Ne'wman. Paper covers, 
demy 8vo, 3d. P. Id 

How did England become an Oligarchy? Addressed to 
Parliamentary Reformers, with a Short Treatise on the First 
Principles of Pohtical Government. By J. Duncan, Esq. Limp 
cloth, 3d. P Id 

The Inherent Evils of all State G-ovemments Demon- 
strated, being a repiint of Edmund Bukke’s celebrated essay 
entitfed “ A Vindication of Natural Society,” with notes , and an 
appendix bnofly enunciating the principles threugh which “Natural 
Society” may be gradually realised. 66 pp , 3d. P. Id. Pub- 
Hehed at Is. 
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Modern Protestantism afcw woids on Essays ancIEcviews By 
G. J Holyoakb Pnblialied at 6d. Post free 1 Jd. 

Tliomas Cooper’s Oolebrated Eight Lottois to the Young Men 
of the 'Woikmg Classes. Post fiee 3d 

Horatio Prater’s Letters to the Ameiican People on Chiistianity 
and the Sabbath (Pubhahed by G J Holyoako, Fleet Sheet) 
Cloth, nevr, Kd P 2}d Papei covers Gd. P 2d 

Political Poems By Yictok Hugo and Gauibaldi 16 pp., 
stitched, Id. P ^d 

Tlie National Inheritance an Exhaustive Tieatise on the Land 
Question. By James 'SYalker. 1G pp., demy 8vo, stitched, Id 
P. 4d. 

Address to Socialists on the Rational System of Society, and 
the measuies re([uned for the successful operation of the Univcisal 
Community Society. By Robert Owen. Fioe l^d 

‘Notre Darnel” A Fioothinkoi's addiess to the Hieiaichv of 
the Chuioh of Rome By R H B.UiiON, authoi of “ Education of 
Gnls,” etc (Pubhshed at 3s ) Post fioe, l^d 

Vol. 1 of ‘‘ Health ” A Monthly Magazine, edited by G Drewry, 
M.D Containing the whole issues foi 3878, full of mteiesting 
ai tides on food, dioss, diseases, sanitaiy matters, &c., &c (Pub- 
lished at 2s ) Cloth, now, Gd. P 4d 

Lord Byron’s “ Vision of Judgment.” 24 pp , stitched, m wrappoi, 
fiee 2d 

An Essay on the Functions of the Biain. In papei wiappoi, Id. 
P. 4d 

The complete Worlis of Shakspere, with a Momoii. By 
Alexander Chalmers Handsomely bound, iichly gilt coveis, 
70S pp, Dipioso’s diamond edition, Is Gd P 5d Veiy suitable 
foi piesentation 

Russian and Turk from a Geogiaphical, Ethnological, and His- 
toiical point of view. By R G Latham, M.A., MD. Royal 8vo, 
435 pp , 3s. Gd. P 8d, 

An Inquiry into the Theories of History, with special i of er- 
enee to the principles of the Positive Philosophy By Vb Adam. 
Dealing with the philosophy of Comte with groat caio and ciitical 
ability. This woik was favorably noticed by J. S. jMiU Demy 
8vo, 441pp,3s. P.7d 

Brief Biographies of German Political Leaders, including 
Bismaick, Aimm, Oamphausen, Laskei, Jacoby, Sonnoman, Gueist, 
Yu chow, etc , etc., m all nmeteen principal men m the eountiy. 
Crown 8vo, 2G4 pp , 2s. P. 4d. 

Political Pamphlets by Thomas Paine— “ Dechne and Fall of 
the English System of Fmance , ” “ Public Good , ” ‘‘ Letters to 
the Citizens of Ameiioa ; ” “ Agraiian Justice opposed to Agraiian 
Law and Agrarian Monopoly, with a plan for creating a National 
Fund;” ‘^Disseitations on the First Piinciples of Government.” 
The five fiee foi Gd. 
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PampMets by R. D Owen — “A Lectoo on Consif?tency , ” 
“Situations — Lawyers, Clergy, Physicians, Men and ‘Women,” 

“ Darby and Susan a Tale of Old England , ” “ Wealth and 
Misery;” “Neuiology: an Account ot some Espenments m 
Cerebral Physiology,” “Seimon on Fiee Enquiry,” etc Id. each. 
P ;J-d. Oi the whole free foi 6d 

Letter to tbe Abbe Raynal, in collection of Ins Account of the 
PoTolution in Ameiica. By Thomas Paine, with conespondonoe 
between the writer and Geoige Washington. 54 pp , stitched in 
wrappei (pubhshed at Gd ), fiee 3d 

Address delivered by Robert Owen on the Opening of the 
Institution foi the Formation of Chaiacter at New Lanai k, on 
Januaiy 1st, 181G, being the first public announcement of the 
discoveiy ot the Infant School System. Demy Sro. 32 pp , stitched 
in wrappei, free 2d. ^ 

An Enquiry into the Nature of Responsibibty, as deduced 
from Savage Justice, Oivil Justice, and Social Justice , with some 
Remaiks upon the Dootime of Inosponsibility as taught by Jesus 
Chiist and Boboit Owen , also upon the Besponsibility of Man to 
G-od. By T. SiMMONii MACiNiobir, authoi ot “The Electrical 
Theoiy of the Univeise ” 124 pp , Gd P IJd 

The Life and Writings of Joseph Priestley Paper co^ois, 
Id. 

Personal Narrative of Travels m Eastern Lauds, Prmcipally 
Turkish, in 1833, ni a series of lottois, G7 in all By Pi ofo^sor P. W. 
New man The lotteis aie full of most mteiesting matter concern- 
ing Eastern Social and Political Life. Oxown 8yo, papei covers, 
120 pages of close pimt, Gd. P IJd 

Household Words. — Conducted by Charles Dickens. Stiongly 
bound. Each volume, 2fc. , published u.t 5s Gd 

Vol 9 contuiUb the whole of the cssavh on Tuikey and Gieece, 
by G A Sala, undei the title “A Rovmg Euglisnmau,” wiitten 
at the close ot the Ciimetin Wai. 

"Vol 14 contains the story of “The Wieck of the Golden Maiy,” 
also the famous papeis by G. A. Sala, “A Journey due Noith,” 
and “A Jouinev to Russia” 

Pamphlets by G. J. Holyoake.~“ Woikmg-class Repiosenta- 
tion and its Conditions and Consequences,’ “Outlaws or Pioe- 
thought , ” “ The Limits of Atheism , oi, Why Should Sceptics bo 
Outlaws,” “The Social Means ot Promoting Tempeiance,” with 
lemaiks on oiiois in its advocacy, “ A new Defence of the Ballot , ” 

* Lite and Last Days of Robert Owen, of New Lanai k , ” “ The 
Suppiessod Lectuio at Cheltenham,” “Public Lessons of the 
Hangman,” The lot, post fieo, 8d 

Indian Infanticide : its Oiigin, Progiess and Suppression. Con- 
taining a lax go amouni of infoimation lespectmg the Social Life of 
the Hindus 260 pp,, Is. Gd. P. 4d 
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The Scriptural Religions, Histories and Prophecies 
Analysed and Examined. By J. W Wilix-jock, C^O. A 
seaiching and ciitical exposme of tho Biblical Naiiatives and 
Myths Vol I. (all that has been issued), demy Svo, 520 pp, 
3s. (>d. P 8d 

Credibility of the Gospel Narratives of the Birth and 
Infancy of Christ, with an Inti eduction on the Acts of the 
Apostles A ciitioal analysis of the contiadicticnb oi tho Gospel 
Wiitcis Ul pp. (published at Is Gd by Thomas 8eott), Gd. 

P. Id 

Biographies of John Wilkes and William Cobbett, 'Aith 
usteel engiavmgs By the Rev J S Watsox, M A Good index, 
410 pp , 2s Gd P. Gd. 

Historical Studies and Recreations. By Siiomiek CiruNDEii 
Butt (J. A G Baiton), authoi ot “ Bongaliaiia," etc Containing 
theWoilds Histoiy letold, in two joaits the Ancient Woi Id and 
the Modem Woild Also Bengal, an account of tho Oountiy fiom 
the eailiest times, the Great Wais of Indiu tho Rums of the Old 
Woild, lead as Milestones of Civilisation 2 vols, .svo, ( lotli, now, 
nneut Yol 1. pp. 470, vol. IX pp 000 (Puldished at 32s ) 
os Gd 

Phraseological Notes on tho Hebrew Text of tho Book of Genesis 
By Tueodorb Preston, MA Illustiatmg the ic^maikablo 
pecnliaiities and anomalies of mattei, style, and pliiase in the 
Book ot Genesis, with letoiences to Rasln, Aben E/avS Gesenius, 
etc, etc Oiovn hvo, pp 290, 2a P 4}d 

THE GOLDEN LIBRARY SERIES“— Bay.ird Tayloi’s Divei- 
sions ot the Echo Club — Tho Book of Olciic^d Anecdotes — Bvion'^ 
Don Juan — Emoi son’s Lotteia and Social Amis — (liodv m’’} (William) 
Lives of the Nocronianceis — Holmes’s Piolessiti at the Bieakfast 
Table — Hood’s Wlums and Oddities, complete, with aU tho original 
illustiations — living's (Washington) Talcs of a Tiavtdloi — living’s 
(Washington) Tales ot the Albambia — Jesse’s (Edw aiil) Scenes 
and Occupations of Conntiy Lite — Leigh Hunt’s Essays, s\ith 
poitiait and introduction by Edmund Ollier — ^I.illoiy’s Sn Thos. 
Moit d’Arthm, tho Stones of King Aitbm and of the Ivniglits of 
tho Round Table, edited by B Moutgoineiy Ranking — PaseaXH 
Provincial Letteis , a new tianslation, with historiiMl intioduction 
and notes by T M’One, D.D , LL D — Pope’s Oomplete Poetical 
Woiks — Rochet oncald’s Maxima and Moial ltelU‘Ct’oU'i. ^Mtll notes 
and intioductoiy essay by Sainto-Beuve— St. Piciw's }\iul and 
Tnginia, and tlje Indian Cottage, edited, -^vitli Lit , liy tiio Rov 
E. Claike — LamlTs Essays ol Elia, ])oth aeiiea complete m one 
volume. Handsomely bound. Reduced to Is. each. If sent by 
Post 3d. each exte. 

Essays — Scientific, Political, and Speculative. (Second 
Series ) By Herijert Spencer (Published at 12s ) Demy Svo, 
oG2pp,, 3s. Gd P* Gd, A lare oppoitunity. 

Matter and Motion. By K. A. Nicuolson, M.A , Tnmty College 
Oxfoid 48 pp., demy Svo, 3d. P Id. 
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Tlie Year iBook of Facts for 1880, Containing tho principal 
discoveiies in Geology, Dynamics, Geography, etc., with the Speech 
of tho President at the Biitish Association Congress of that yeai, 
with Index 210 pp , 7d. P 3Jd 

Tke Classification of the Sciences ; to which are added Reasons 
for Dibsenting from the Philosophy of M Comte, By Herbert 
Spencer. 48 pp , demy 8vo, colored wrapper, Is P. 1 d. 

Tke Fternal G-ospel ; or, the Idea of Clinstian Perfectibility. By 
N, W Maokay, M a. (Published at 2s by Thomas Scott ) In 
two Pai ts, 200 pp. in all, Gd P 2d. 

Practical Remarks on State Vaccination, addressed to the- 
Smallpox and Vaccination Committee of the Epidemiological 
Society By Edward J Hughes, hID, Medical Officei to the 
Holywell Union. 32 pp , demy 8vo, Id. P ^d. 

Tke Crimea and Transcaucasia; being the narrative of a 
loniney m the Kouban, m Gooria, Georgia, Ai*menia, Ossety,^ 
Imeiitia, Swannety, and Mingielia, and m the Taniic Range *®3P 
Commander J. P Telper, R N With two fine Maps and nume- 
rous Illustiations ; two vols m one, splendidly bound in cloth gilt 
edges, royal 8vo, GOO pp (Published at £1 16s.) A handsome 
pieaontation book, 5s 

An Essay on Classification, By Louis Agassiz 8to. Pp vn. 
and 381. Cloth (Pubhshed at 12s ) Reduced to 3s P. Gd 

Light, and its Influence on Life and Health. By Di. 
Forbes Winslow. 301 pp. Is P 4d 

TTiTTnfl.Ti Longevity ; and the amount of lifo upon the globe — By P 
Flourenn Piofessoi of Oompaiative Physiology, Pans. Tians* 
lated b^ Charles Martel. Boaids, Is P 2jd 

The Meteoric Theory of Saturn’s Rings, consideied with 
lefeieuce to tho Solai Motion m Space. With illustiations. Paper 
■wnappei, ciown 8to, Id P. ;J-d. 

The Human Mind. A System of Mental Philosophy By J. G 
Murphy, LLD Cloth, ciowu 8vo, 350pp , 2s. P 5(1 

The Modern Practice of Physic, exhibiting the symptoms, 
causes, piognostics, moibid appeal ances and tieatmont of tho 
diseases of all chmates By R. Thomas, M D. Eleventh edition, 
levised by A Frampt. in, Physician London Hospital In 2 vols , 
loyal 8 VO, 5G4 pp and 756 pp. This work contains a great 
number of lecipes and proscriptions foi all kinds of diseases, each 
given m both Latm and English With a copious index and table 
of contents 6s. 

The Finding of the Book. An essay on the oiigm of the Dogma 
of Infallibility. By John Robertson This is the important 
woik which provoked tho famous heresy prosecution, Pubhshed 
at 2s Post free Is. 

Facts and Figures for Working Men. An analysis of the 
Dimk Question in relation to commeice, foieign competition, 
oui food supply, stiikes, the death rate, and piospeiity of the 
countiy, etc. By Frederick Leary. Id 
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The International Library of Science and Treethought. 

Volume I , ‘‘Mind in Animals,” by Piofessoi Ludwig Buchnei 
Translated, with the authoi’s consent, by Annie Bosant, 
price 5s Volume II , “ The Student’s Darwin,” by Edward B. 
Ayehng, D.Sc (Lend), P.L.S., Fellow of Univeisity College 
(Lond), etc, price 5s Volume III, “Jesus and the Gospels,” 
and “ The Religion of Tsiael,” by Jules Soury, pi ice 4s 

The Freethinker's Text-Book.— Part I. By 0. Bradlaugh. 
Section I. — “ The Story of the Origin of Man, as told by the Bible 
and by Science ” Section II — What is Religion ? ” “ How has it 
Grown ? ” “ God and Soul ” Each Section complete in itself, with 
copious index. Bound in cloth, price 2b. 6d. 

Part II., by Annie Besant — “ On Christianity.” Section I — 
“ Christianity : its Evidences Unreliable.” Section II — “ Its Origin 
Pagan.” Section III — “Its Morality Fallible.” Section IV, — 
“ Condemned by its History ” Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 

History of the Great French Revolution.— By Annie Besant. 
Cloth, 2s 6d. 

Impeachment of the House of Brunswick.— By Charles 
Bradlaugh. Eighth edition. Is. 

What does Christian Theism Teach P— A veibatim report of 
two nights’ Public Debate between the Rev. A. J. Harrison and 
0 Bradlaugh Second edition. 6d. 

God, Man, and the Bible. — A verbatim report of a three nights’ 
Discussion at Liverpool between the Rev. Dr. Baylbb and 0. 
Bradlaugh. 

This is the only debate extant on the purely Socratic method. 6d, 

Heresy; its Morality and Utility.— A Plea and a Justification. 

By Charles Bradlaugh. 9d. 



On tile Bein^ of a God aid tlie Maker and Moral Governor 
of the TTmverse.— A yerbatim repoit of a two nights’ Discussion 
between Thomas Ooopee and 0. Beahlaugu. 6d. 

When were onr Gospels Written ?— A Reply to Di. Tischendorf 
and the Religious Tract Society. By Ohakles Bkadlaugh. 6d 

Has Man a Soul? — A veibatim repoit of two nights’ debate at 
Buinley, between the Rew. W. M. Westerly and 0. Bradlaugh. Is. 

Christianity in relation to Freethought, Scepticism and 
Faith. — Thiee Discourses by the Bishop op Peterhorougii, with 
SpecLil Replies by Charles Bradlahgh. New edition, i educed 
to fid 

Is it Reasonable to Worship God ?— A veibatim lepoit of two 
nights’ debate at Nottingham between the Rev R A. Armstrong 
and 0. Brablaugh. Is. 

National Secular Society’s Tracts.— 1. Addicss to Ohnstians. 

2 Who was Jesus? 3. Seculai Moiality 4. The Bible and 
Woman. 5 Secular Teachings 6 Seculai Work 7 What ^ 
Seculaiism^ 8. ^Vho aie the Scculaiists? 0 Secular Responsf^ 
bility 11. Oieed of an Atheist 7^d. pei 100, post fiee 

My Path to Atheism. — Collected Essays of Annie Besant — The 
Deity of Jesus — Ins^uration — Atonement — Eternal Punishment — 
Piayei — Revealed Religion — and the Existence of God, all exammed 
and I’oiected ; tugelhei with some Essays on the Book of Common 
Piayei. Cloth, gilt lotteied, 4s. 

Marriage : as it was, as it is, and as it should be. By 

Annie BessAnt. In limp cloth. Is. 

Verbatim Report of the Trial, The Queen against Brad- 
laugh and Besant. — Neatly bound m cloth, puce 5s, post fiee. 
With Poitiaits and Autogiaphs of the two Defendants, 

Second Edition, with Appendix, containing the judgments of 
Lords Justices Bramwell, Brett, and Cotton. 

The Biography of Charles Bradlaugh.— Wiittcn by Adolphe 
S. He^udingley. Cro'^vn 8vo, cloth, 83 J pages, piico 7s 

The Jesus of the Gospels and The Influence of Chris- 
tianity on the World. Two nights’ Debate between the 
Rev. A Hatciiarb and Annie Besant. Is. 


PiMPHlEIS BY MHE BESMT. 

s* d» 

The Physiology of Home— No. 1, “Digestion ” ; No. 2, “ Organs 
of Digestion ” ; No. 3, “ Circulation”; No. 4, “Respiiation”, 

Id. each. Together, in neat wiapper . . . 0 4 

Free Trade v “Fan ” Tiade— No. 1, “England before the Repeal 
of the Coin Laws” ; No. 2, “The History of the Anti*Corn 
Law Stiuggle”; No. 3, “Labor and Land; then burdens, 
duties and lights ” ; No. 4, “What is Really Free Trade” ; 

No 6, “ The Landlords’ Attempt to Mislead the Land- 
less ” ; Id. each. In neat wrappei with Appendix . 0 6 
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The Tiue Basis of Moiality A Plea ior Utility as the Standaid 

ot Moiality , . ..02 

Auguste Comte Biogiaphy of the gieat Fiench Tliiukei, with 
Sketches vf his Philosophy, his Religion, and his Sociology 
Beingashoit md Lonvenicnt tc'sHine ot Positivism foi the 
geneiul leadei . ... , 0 t> 

Gioidano Biuuo, the Fieothought Maityi of the Sixteenth Con- 

tuiy His Lite and Woiks . 0 1 

The Political Status ol "Wonien A Plea foi 'Women’s Rights 0 2 
0ml and Religious Lilieity, -with some Hints taken hum the 

Fiench Revolution . 0 *6 

The Gospel of Atheism .. .. .02 

Is the Bible Indictable ? 0 2 

England, India, and Atghanistan . . .09 

The Stoiy of Argnamstan . 0 2 

The piecedmg two pamphlets bound togotliGi in limp c* loth, Is 
The Law of Population Its conseipience*-, and its Buaimg upon 
* Hi-man Conduct and Moials. Fiftieth thousand 0 (> 

Libeit}, Equality, and Fraternity 0 1 

The Influence of Heiodity on Fzoo Vvhll, tioni the Got man of 

Ludwig Biichuei “ .02 

The Ethics of Puiiisliment ... 01 

Landloids, Tenant Faimcis, and Laboi CIS .. ..0 1 

The God Idea in the Revolution 0 1 

The Gospel of Chiistunity and the Gospel ot Fieothought 0 2 

English Mai sGilkai so, with Music .. .01 

English Republicanism .. 0 1 

Chiistian Piogioss ... 0 2 

The English Land System . . .. 0 1 

The Tiansvaal 0 1 

Vivisection . 0 I 

Flints of Chiistianity . 0 2 

Or bound in cloth, 

Social and Political Essays.— By Ak>’ij5 Beisant ds (ul. 


Theological Essays and Debate.— By Annie BeisAnv. 2s. Od* 


PlIPHLETS BY C. BRADLAUaH. 

d. 

Hints to Emigiants, containing impoitant infoxmatiou on the 

United States, Canada, and Now Zealand ... ... 1 0 

Oiomwell and Washington : a Conti ast ... . .. 0 <> 

A Lectuio delivered to laige audiences thioughout the United States. 
Five Dead Men whom I Knew when Living. Sketches of Robeit 
Owen, Joseph Mazzmi, John Stuait Mill, Chtulos Sumner, 
and Lediu Rollm . . ... 0 4 

Jesus, Shelley, and Malthus, an Essay on the Population Question 0 2 
Life of Geoigo, Piince of Wales, with Recent Conti asts and Coin- 
cidences .. ... ... .... ... 0 2 
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Real Representation of the People 
Toiyism fiom 1770 to 1879 

Letter to Albeit Edwaid Prince of Wales, on Fieemasomy 
Why do Men Starve ? 

Poveity and its effect upon the People 
Labor’s Prayer 

The Land, the People, and the Coming Stiugglo 
Plea for Atheism 

Has Man a Soul ? New Edition ... 

Is theie a God ’ ... 

Who was Jesus ? New Edition 
What did Jesus Teach ^ . . 

The Twelve Apostles 
The Atonement .. 

Lite of David ... 

Life of Jacob 
Life of Abraham 
Life of Moses . . 

Life ot Jonah 

A Pew Woids about the Devil New edition 
Were Adam and Eve oui First Paionts ^ 

Perpetual Pensions. Thutieth thousand 
The Laws Relating to Blasphemy and Heiesy 

Or to be obtained m volumes. 

Political Essays. — By 0. Brablaxtgh. Bound in cloth, 2s 
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Theological Essays. — By 0. Bradlaugh. Bound in cloth, 3s. 

Pour Debates between 0. Bradlaugh and Rev. Dr. Baylee, in 
Liverpool , the Rev, Dr. Harrison, in London ; Thomas Ooopbr, 
in London, the Rev. R A. Armstrong, in Nottingham; with 
Three Discourses by the Bishop op Peterborough and replies by 
0. Bradlaugh. Bound in one volume, cloth. Price 3s. 


Large Photograph of Mr. Bradlaugh for Fiaming, 2s fid 

Laige Portrait of Mrs. Besant, fit for fiaming, 2s. fid. 

A splendidly executed Steel Engravmg of Mis. Besant, price 2d. 
Chromo-litho of Mr. Bradlaugh.— Cabmet size, Id. In Letts’s 
protecting case, post free 2d. 

Splendid Chromo-litho of Mr. Bradlaugh.— Large size, fid. 
In Letts’s protecting case, post free 7d. 

Cabinet Photographs of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant,— 

By the Stereoscopic Company. 2s each. 

Also Cabinets. — ^By the Yan der Weyde Light process, very remark- 
able. 2s. 

Past and Present of the Heresy Laws.— By W. A. Hunter, 
MA., Bamstor-at-Law, Professor of Jurisprudence, University 
College, London. (The Counsel who so ably defended Mr Edward 
Trublovb before the Lord Chief Justice of England, and again 
before Mr. Baron Pollock). Price 3d. 
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Tlie Irish. Problem and how to solve it. An historical and 
critical iCTiow of the legislation and events that have led to Ixish 
difficulties, including suggestions for piactical lomedies. Cloth, 
demy 8vo, 410 pp This -woik is only lust issued, and brings the 
Histoiy of the lush Question up to tho picsent tune, and contains 
m addition to Compensation foi Distui banco Bill, seveial Acts 
of Parliament, including the Coercion Bill of tho piesont yeai 
2s. P 9d. 

'The Land Agitation in Ireland. Lottei of the Most Reveiend 
Dr Nulty to the Cleigy and Laity of tho Diocose of Meath. Id. 

JEssay on the Human Mind. By E. Busniiv, B D Stih paper 
coveis, 70 pp 3d. P Id (Published at 2s Od ) 

The Rights and Duties of Property. With a plan foi paying 
off the National Debt, dealing with tho Science of Political 
Economy, the Land Question, etc., etc. Cloth, gilt lettered, 260 
pp. Gd. P. 3d 

•Scfctan: His existence dispioved, and the notions of Battles in 
Heaven and of Fallen Angels shown to have originated in Astro- 
nomical Phacnomena. Id P Jd. 

Science Lectures for the People. By Professois Huxley, 
Tyndall, Duncan, Williamson, Huggins, Roscob and otheis. 
In all 55 lectuies, in 3 vols , gilt cloth, 4g. Gd 

Intervention and Non-Intervention on tho Foieigu Pohey 
of Great Britain, from 1790 to 18G5. By A 0. Siafleton. 
Demy 8vo, 300 pp 2s P. Gd. 

Reply to Bishop Watson’s attack on the ‘ < Age of 
Reason.” By Thomas Paine. Id. P ;}d. 

Splendid Steel Portiaits of Lord Brougham, John Bright and 
Richard Cobden. 24 by 18 Is each , oi the three for 2s. 6d. 

The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua m Conti ast with the 
Moral Sense of our Age. Published at Gs. Gd. in paits By tho 
late Thomas Scott. In 1 vol. complete. 2s. P, 5d. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Feom List B. 


Elementary Chemistry. By Rev H. Maetyn Hart, B A. Is. 
P. 3id. 

A Compendium of English History. From tho Earliest Times 
to A D. 1872. With copious quotations on leading events and Con- 
stitutional History, with Appendices. By Herbert R. Clinton. 
358 pp. Pubhshed at 7s. 6<£ 2s. Gd. P, 5d. 

Eirst Book of English Grammar. By John Hugh Hamtlet. 
Third edition, Cloth, 3d. P. Id. 
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Geograpliy Classified. A systematic manual of Mathematical^ 
Physical and Pohtical Geogiaphy. With Geogi aphical, Etymo- 
logical and Histoiical Notes By Ej»vin Ai^AMb, F.E.G S Pp. 
857 (Published at 7s. Gd ) Is Gd. P 4d 

Latin Grammar. By L. Diret. Pp 179 Neatly bound. (Pub- 
lished at 4s ) Gd. P. 2d 

English Grammar. By L. Diuei and A Foggo. Pp. 13G. 
(Published at ds ) Gd P ^Jd. 

The Life of Cicero. By Conyers Middleton, D.D Complete 
in one -volume, •with copious mdex and steel f ion tispieco Demy 
8vo, 760 pp 2s Gd P 9]-d Veiy cheap 

Facts and Figures, Impoitant Eventb in Ilistoiy, Gco^uaphy 
Liteiatuie, Bio"iaphy, Ecclesiastical Histoiy, etc , etc Anangod 
in classihed chionological oidei Post fieo, Gd 

Elements of Chemistry, Theoietical and Practical, including the 
most leceut discuveiies and applications ot the scienco to medicine 
and phaimacy, to agiicultuie, and to manuiactuie Illustiai^d 
}»y 230 woodcuts, with copious index Second edition By Sir 
P oDERT Kane, M D , M K I A , Piesidcnt of Queen’s College, Coik. 
Cloth, loyal bvo, 10G9 pp. Puce, 8s Gd. 

Parker’s Compendium of NTatural and Experimental 
Philosophy Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Acoustics, Astro- 
nomy, etc. , etc. Post bvo, pi ofuselv dlustialod, 400 pp Is. Gd. 
P. 8-]cl 

The Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 
By the late Piofossoi J F W. Johnston and C A. Caailron, 
Prot Cheniisti y, LI C S , etc , etc Post 8vo , 500 pp , tenth 
edition 2s P. 4;Jd. 

Elements of Astronomy, foi Academies and High Schools. By 
Elias Loojiis, LL D. Well illustiated, ciown Svo. 2s Gd. P 4d. 

Crabhe’s Technical Dictionary of all the Teims used m the Aits 
and Sciences Post 8to, GOO pp , 2s P. 5d 

Physiological Researches. By tho colobiated Sii Benjamin 
Brodie, — D ealing with tho Influence of the Biain on tho Action 
of the Heait and the Geneiation of Animal Heat. Obseivations 
and oxpoiimcnts on tho modes m -which death is pioduced by 
vegetable poisons, &c, &c. Cloth, Royal bvo, 14G pp (Published 
at 5s) Is. P. 8d, 

The Students’ Chemistry. Being the Seventh Edition of House- 
hold Ohemistiv, oi the Science of Home Life By Albert J 
Bernay&, PhD., F.C S 847 pp., well illustiated, Is. Gd. P 4Jd. 
This book IS one of the host standard authoiities 

Brief Notes on Chemistry; with Tables on the Metallic and 
Non-Metallic Elements, and Concise Tables for Chemical 
Analysis. By W. Groome, M.A , etc , Head Mastei of the Beds 
Middle Class School. Both these works, extremely useful to 
students, aie hound m limp cloth, demy Svo, The two 6d. 
P. IJd. Also by the same author, 
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One Thousand Geometrical Tests. Oompnsinf^ cxcicises m 
Mensmation, Euclid, Practical Geometeiy, and Tiigonometiy , 
specially adapted by a novel aiiangement foi examination pm- 
poses but suited also foi general use in schools. By Thoivias S 
Oayzer, Head Master of Queen Ehzabeth Hospital, Biistol. 82 pp , 
cloth, demy 8yo, 6d. P 2d. 

A Concise Treatise on Music, Musical Harmony, “and 
Thorough Bass. Illustrated, limp cloth, 30 pp , demy 8 vo,' 3d. 
P Id 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of England Pp. 070, 

3s Od P Sd. 

Hal^mjs Europe during the Middle Ages. 720 pp 2 h. 8d. 

Volney’s Lectures on History. Post-free, Od 

The Philosophy and History of Civilisation. By Alixander 
^Alisok Cloth, Royal 8vo, 478 pp , 2s P 7d 

The Child’s Ladder of Knowledge. By G J- Holyoaice 
I llustiatod {^pubhsUod at 8d ), post fieo 4d 

The Child’s heading Book. By G J Holyoaice Illustiatod, Id. 

History of Civilisation in the Fifth Century. Tianslatod 
fiom the Fionch of A Fiedeiic Ozanam by Ashley 0 Glyxx. 
BA 2 yols m one, 470 pp., an oxcollont woik, 2s (>d. P (J^d 


The whole of the late Thomas Scott’s publications still 
in print can he supplied. Catalogues sent on application. 


THE FREETHINKER, 

A WeeMy Anti-- Christian Organ. 

Edited by <3-- "W*., IFOOTHI, 

Published eveiy Thursday, with the “National Refoimci ” 

Post Free to any part of the United Elingdom, Europe oi Ameiica, 
for one year, 6s. Cd, 
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NATIONAL REFORMER. 

Journal of Radicalism and Freethought 

EDITED BY 

OHABLES BBADLATJGH and ANNIE BESANT. 

Weekly — Psicb Twopence 

Tost fiee to any pait of Gieat Britain, Euiope, Egypt, tlae United 
'States, and the whole of British Ameiica, 10s. lOd. New Zealand, 
Anstiaha, Biitish African Colonies, South Ameiica, West Indies, Ceylon, 
and China, vtd United States, 13s. India, Japan, and China, 
Brindisi, 15a 2d per annum. 

With its laigo and constantly-mcreasmg circulation, The National 
BepoexMeu — which is constantly reviewmg woiks on Theology, Phi- 
losophy, Politics, and Sociology — ^is an admnable Adyeitising Medium, 
especially foi Publishers. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


First Thirty Words 

Every additional Ten, or part of Ten Words 

Quarter Column 

Half a Column 

Column 

Page 


£0 16 
0 0 6 
0 12 6 
10 0 
1 14 0 
3 0 0 


Special Aiia'uqermnis ma^ be made foi lepeated inset tion$. 


Published on the First of each Month. Price One Penny 

THE REPUBLICAN. 

Edited by GEORGE STANDRUTG. 

Annual Sub , post free, Is. 6d , Ojfice; 8, Fmsbury St , E.C. 



